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At the schoolground or in the stratosphere, flying 
takes fuel...whether it’s only a thimbleful for a 


model or a tanker load for a Stratojet. Despite the 
difference in fuels, both may have come from the 
same oil well. Transforming crude into such varied 
types of fuel is a miracle worked by the petroleum 
industry... with an assist from chemistry. 
Closely associated with the petroleum industry, 
Mathieson —now in its 60th year as one of Amer- 
ica’s major chemical companies—today supplies 


UVELING... 
for fun or a fight 


petroleum processors with more basic chemicals 
than ever before... such products as caustic soda, 
ammonia, sodium chlorite, sulphuric acid, diethy- 
lene glycol, triethylene glycol, dichloroethylether. 

A dependable source of supply for essential raw 
materials is always important. If your production 
requires any of these chemicals, you may be able 
to buy to better advantage by consulting with us 
now. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Baltimore 
3, Maryland. 9749A 
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Tackifiers can make 
your adhesive job 


BETTER... 
at lower cost, too! 


A leading shoe manufacturer was having diffi- 
culty bonding vinyl welting. Poor adhesion 
caused an excessive number of rejects. This re- 
sulted in lost production time and an unusually 
high percentage of seconds. 

Finally he incorporated ARCCO resin emul- 
sion tackifier in his natural rubber latex — result, 
he is now getting production without rejects. 
Important, too, he is now enjoying worthwhile 
savings in his adhesive costs. 

Specific types of resin emulsions, with varied 
properties, are available to users of natural and 
synthetic rubber latices where increased adhe- 
sion, tack or reinforcement is required. 


TACKIFIERS and | High Bond Strength - Quick Grab - Dry 

or Delayed Tack - Pressure Sensitivity 
REINFORCERS Specific Adhesion - Cohesion - Improved 
FOR THE JOB Tensile - Economy. 





COATINGS, SATURANTS, BINDERS, ADHESIVES, SIZES combining or 
laminating adhesives for fabric, paper, films and foils. Pack- 
aging adhesives - Shoe adhesives + Plush backsizing compounds. 
Paper saturants - Binders for asbestos, sisal fibers, curled hair. 
For information on ARCCO Tackifiers and Reinforcers write for Data Sheet A-42. 


AMERICAN RESINOUS 
ESD CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


2 


RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS AND HOT MELTS FOR ADHE- 
SIVE BASES, BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Untreated grass silage is, of course, highly perishable; and though 
various methods of checking fermentation have been employed, 
each has had its own drawback—difficulty of application, ineffec- 


tiveness, high cost. 


Use of liquid sulfur dioxide, begun experimentally in 1940 and 
established commercially in 1951 by Virginia Smelting Company, 
has proved a most satisfactory all-round solution to the problem. 
Under the trade name ‘‘Silagas,”’ the company’s SO; is now in use 
on hundreds of farms. It has been found to be 30% to 60% lower 
in cost than any method previously employed — and successful 
in preserving a high proportion of proteins, organic nutrients and 
carotene that were lost in earlier ensiling processes. 


Field Offices 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO VIRGINIA 


ATLANTA 


Could SO, help you? 
For three decades ‘‘Virginia”’ 
has been continuously work- 
ing to make its SO, more use- 
ful to industry. To date, the 
versatile chemical has found 
a place in the operations of 
more than 40 different indus- 
tries, as a reducing, neutraliz- 
ing and bleaching agent, pre- 
servative and antichlor, and 
for pH control. Perhaps “‘Vir- 
ginia” chemists could point 
out ways in which SO, would 
be helpful to you. They’d be 
glad to look into the possibili- 
ties, and without obligation. 
Asafirststep, why notsend for 
our folder on ‘‘Virginia’’ SO». 
VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY 
Dept. CW, West Norfolk, Virginia 





OPITRIOR .... 


Spiked Water 


To THe Eprror: Attorney Krause’s 
anti-fluoridation suit, reported in CW, 
June 28, reminded me of an important 
legal controversy which might have 
occurred many years ago. A taxpayer's 
suit could have been filed to prohibit 
municipalities from the socialistic 
practice of chlorinating water, because 
the city’s next step might be to spike 
the drinking water with fluorine to 
prevent tooth decay. 

Your reporting of the fluoridation 
problem has been excellent. Let’s hear 
more about Mr. Krause’s suit when 
it happens. 

Leo S. Luskin 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Communications Plus 


To THE Eprror: I was very much in- 
terested to read your article “Com- 
munications Plus” (May 31) [which 
described a pneumatic tube system 
installed in the new Kalamazoo, Mich. 
plant of Upjohn to transport samples, 
mail, etc., around the 33-acre unit]... 

Only the day previously I had seen 
demonstrated, at the Mechanical Han- 
dling Exhibition, a pneumatic tube 
system requiring only one tube and 
no central office. 

Apparently, each container has a 
small number of fingers which can be 
pre-set to the code number of the re- 
ceiving station, resulting in the con- 
tainer’s being ejected from the tube 
at that station and no other. 

Altogether I found it very ingeni- 
ous and I should be pleased to send 
further information to any of your 
readers who may be interested. . . . 

J. C. WitxraMs 
203 Albany St. 
London, N. W. 1, Eng. 


Clearing Misconceptions 


To THE Eprror: I don’t often do this, 
but I want to take a few minutes out 
to tell you what an excellent job I 
think you did on a very complex sub- 
ject in your cryolite news article 
“Plea for Cryolite” (July 19).... 

You were, I know, bombarded with 
conflicting information and opinion 
from at least three quarters... . I 
am impressed by the way you brought 
it together in a presentation that was, 
to the best of our knowledge, fair, 
impartial and accurate. 

I think the biggest advantage of 
your story, and one which will make 
a real impact on the industry, is that 
it has cleared up most of the mis- 
conceptions arising from not so care- 
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OF CARBIDES MALEIC ANHYDRIDE 


These hollow rods are exactly what you need when you use 


SRE aeenmamace mA gRNRPRR NNER 


Maleic Anhydride. They have been engineered to give you: 


ince — cose 
e Maximum Surface Area GARBIDE AND CARBON . 


e Ease of Handling 


e A Minimum of “Dusting” CHEMICALS COMPANY : 
e High Purity . . . 99% by weight Maleic Anhydride, min. A Division of 


You can cut costs using Carsipe’s hollow-rod Maleic Anhy- 
38 East 4204 Street HES wow vert 17, #. 1. 


dride. No waste in handling, and it melts or dissolves readily. 
This form of Maleic Anhydride saves time and labor and makes 





for better working conditions. iia = 


. wg Mle trea 
For data on Carpipe’s Maleic Anhydride, ask for " » 


this 8-page booklet, F-7317. Did you know that j Offices in Principal Cities 


» 


CARBIDE also produces a variety of maleic deriva- | in Condde 
tives? For more technical information on them, yl Carbide and Carben Chemicals, Limited, Terente 


ask for technical bulletin F-7354. 
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BORAX 


BORAX 5 MOL. 


BORIC ACID AND 
OTHER BORATES 


Crystal 
Granular 
Powdered 
Impalpable 


BORAX 
Technical 
U.S. P. 


Special Quality J Granular 
C. P. + Powdered 


BORAX 
BORAX 5 MOL. 
ANHYDROUS BORAX 
BORAX GLASS 
AMMONIUM BIBORATE 
AMMONIUM PENTABORATE 
POTASSIUM PENTABORATE 
SODIUM METABORATE 
ANHYDROUS RASORITE* 


* 


RASORITE SPECIAL CONCENTRATES 


FERTILIZER BORATES* 
(Regular and High Grade) 


HERBICIDES 


BORASCU** 
BORASCU-44*" 
CONCENTRATED BORASCU** 
POLYBOR** 
POLYBOR-CHLORATE* 
POLYBOR-CHLORATE 88" 


*Sodium Borate Concentrates which offer economical 
sources of Sodium Borate for special applications. 


INFORMATION, SAMPLES AND BULLETINS 
SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST 


PACIFIC 
COAST 
BORAX CO. 


N OF BORAX CON LIDATED, LIMITEL 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES e CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS 20 MULE TEAM PACKAGE PRODUCTS 








OPt1 OF a. ass «Swe 
ful reporting in some other publica- 
tions. 

For this reason alone I think that 
all concerned have reason to be grate- 
fol te GW oss 

CLEVELAND LANE 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drifting Hormones 


To THE Eprror: I read with great 
interest your report of “Herbicide 
Strays” (July 12) [which described 
damage to a 58-mile strip of highway- 
bordering crops by a herbicide of un- 
known origin—possibly blown from 
a transporting truck]. The damage you 
describe along Highway 81 started at 
Hillsboro, Texas (62 miles south of 
Dallas) and extends south to Troy, 
Texas. 

In this connection, I am sure that 
the enclosed clipping from the Dal- 
las Morning News (July 13) will be 
of interest . . . it describes a similar 
damage to the cotton crop over a 
much larger area north of Dallas. 

Prosper, Collin County, mentioned 
in this article, is 12 miles west of Mc- 
Kinney on Highway 24 and is 30 
miles north of Dallas. Greenville is 41 
miles east of Prosper. 

The territory described is prac- 
tically a right triangle with the apex in 
Dallas and the right angle at Prosper 

. its area is about 615 square 
miles... 
ALFRED ZIMMERN 
Consultant 
Dallas, Texas 
Many thanks, Reader Zimmern. The 
report says: 
e Thousands of acres of fruiting cot- 
ton north of Dallas are dying from the 
blight of a mysterious chemical float- 
ing from the direction of Dallas. 
e Damage runs from 10% to 100%. 
e There are lots of theories as to the 
source of the chemical, few facts. Two 
theories: Drift of a brush-killing chem- 
ical or (possibly but not probably) 
fumes from a chemical plant. A hope: 
heavy rain may abate the worries. 
© One result is that the Texas Dept. 
of Agriculture is contemplating the 
“strengthening” of laws governing the 
use of herbicides.—Ep. 


Multi-Laminate News 


To THE Eprror: .. .Your news article 
“Mandate for Laminate” (June 28) 

. . refers to the use of aluminum foil- 
laminated kraft in the construction 
of fiber drums by the Pacific Steel- 
fiber Drums. . . states that this is one 
of the newest ideas in the field of one- 
trip containers ... 

For many years the Fiber Drum Di- 
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“Ethyl” sodium (metallic) is a most versatile chemical. 
y 
Among its important applications are: 


@ amination @ heat transfer 


@ condensation @ polymerization catalyst 

@ descaling @ producing alcoholates 

@ dehalogenation @ refining hydrocarbons 

@ desulfurization @ reduction to long chain alcohols 


@ manufacture of sodium methylate, ethylate, azide, 
cyanide, peroxide, hydride, amide, perborate 


A staff of industry-experienced specialists, backed by 
fully-established research facilities, is ready to render 
individualized technical service to help you de- 
termine the desirability of sodium in your operations. 


“Ethyl” sodium (metallic) is immediately available 
in 1 to 25 lb. bricks, or cast solid—in shipping units 
ranging from 1 Ib. (tins) or 280 Ib. (drums) to 80,000 Ib. 
(tank cars), net. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DETROIT, HOUSTON, KANSAS CITY, 
LOS ANGELES, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, 
TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK LTD.) TORONTO 


a ig 38 hy WP FO Regt. és 


among other products sold under ‘“‘ETHYL’’ trade-mark: antiknock compounds, benzene hexachloride (technical), ethyl chloride, hydropolymer oil, salt cake. 
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DRYMET is the most gee? 
ly concentrated form 0 
metasilicate available, be- 
cause it contains no water 
of crystallization. Unique 
among alkalies—1t com- 
pines strength with buffer- 
ing action which — 
abrupt changes in pH. : 
you use alkali — investi- 
gate DRYMET. 


WRITE FOR 
DRYMET File 
Folder contain- 
ing complete 
technical infor- 
mation. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


A granular, free-flowing 
alkali with the following 
properties: 
Formula....-++++° Na2Si03 
Molecular Weight... 122.06 
Big .o00s0s Saeey 51% 


ickly and completely 
prensa water up to 4 
concentration of 35% 1.0 
lb. DRYMET equivalent 
to 1.6 Ibs. sodium meta- 
silicate pentahydrate. 





pH ina 1% Solution..12.75 — 








CHEMICAL 
FINANCING 


This bank specializes in chemical financing, par- 


ticularly in connection with closely held or family 


owned companies. 


We believe in the soundness of the American 


chemical industry and its prospects for growth and 


will look sympathetically upon companies or indi- 
viduals who have financial problems in this field. 


Chemical Department 


Empire Crust Company 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OPIRION.. . a 
vision, Continental Can Co., has con- 
structed fiber drums having aluminum 
foil-laminated kraft. In addition, many 
other films or laminates have been 
employed depending upon chemical 
resistance required, degree of moisture 
vapor permeability, etc. 

While no drum to our knowledge 
has been constructed in which all plies 
of kraft have had foil laminated to 
them, the basic idea of a foil barrier is 
certainly not new. Further, with all 
plies having foil laminate, it is doubt- 
ful if the economics of the fiber drum 
would be attractive. 

In view of this, I am wondering if 
prior to the writing of the article any 
survey was made .. . of other drum 
manufacturers. 

P. P. KENNEDY 

Engineering Service Division 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Thanks, Reader Kennedy, for your 
opinions. You are in one respect right. 

As you say, the basic idea of utiliz- 
ing aluminum-kraft and similar lami- 
nates is not new; but the 12-ply lami- 
nation, the stepped up activities of the 
West Coast container manufacturer, 
and its contemplated establishment of 
a plant in the East, is. Too, the new 
drums, as we reported, are not de- 
signed to compete price-wise or use- 
wise with straight fiber products; rath- 
er they will compete with sheet steel 
drums. 

As CW also said, these new drums 
are pointed at the petroleum and paint 
markets because of their unique—for 
fiber—leak-proof_ characteristics.—Ep. 


“Resources for Freedom” 


To THE Eprror: . . . You have done 

a fine job in your CW Report (July 

5) on the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission. .. . 

How do we go about obtaining 

copies of the entire original report. . . . 

C, RicHarp Hocker 

C. Richard Hocker Co. 

Basking Ridge, N. J. 

The five-volume report, “Resources 

for Freedom,” is obtainable from the 

Superintendent, of Documents, Wash- 

ington 25, D. C. Price: $6.25 total.— 

Ep. 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only re- 
quirements: that they be pertinent, 
as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to W. 
A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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the best polishes contain 


CARDIS’ 


. . America’s most widely used emulsifiable petroleum wax 
CUTS RAW MATERIAL COSTS AND CREATES 


1. High gloss 


Plasticity without decrease in 
melting point 


Water resistance 
Wear resistance 
Freedom from tack 
Slip resistance 
Durability 


{ 


“WARWICK 


pare 


z 


Company, Inc., Su iary 
RAL Se RD 


omc er 
10th St. and 44th Ave., 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

Refineries: Chanute, Kansas * Kilgore, Texas 
Stocks in principal cities. Write for 
price list, samples, suggested 
formulations. For technical assistance, 
contact our sales service department. 
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IDEAS 
KEEP POPPING UP 


Just as an industry seems developed to its optimum, 

somebody sparks a new idea. 

This idea may suggest established materials like glass and metal 
for a new market—television. Or a new material 

for an old market—plastic recordings. 

Or entirely new materials for a brand-new market— 

chemical weed and insect killers. 











All new products mean more and more business 
to DIAMOND ALKALI. Everything is manufactured 
to some extent from either organic or inorganic 
chemicals, and DIAMOND makes both. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


CLEVELAND: OHIO 


> i. 
DIAMOND 





Chemicala youflire by 


CHEMICALS 
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Week 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


With Congress out of session, and politics in the headlines, don’t 
believe that nothing is happening on Capitol Hill. 

Witness, for example, the subcommittee under Senator Smith 
(N.C.), which was to investigate the Office of Alien Property. It hasn’t 
had many headlines since Senator Alexander Wiley made his original 
charges that OAP was a “super gravy train.’’ Nevertheless, committee in- 
vestigators are hard at work examining files from the OAP office. 

The present “steering” staff of three lawyers and an investigator 
are checking facts which possibly could make Republican campaign hay: 
Are OAP interests in seized firms (e.g., General Aniline) being liqui- 
dated fast enough, or are companies being held as political plums? Is 
governmental operation of the various enterprises up to snuff? 

Several members of the subcommittee plan overseas trips this 
and next month, but there is a chance that committee hearings may begin 
in October. It’s a sure bet that Republican subcommittee members would- 
n’t be too sorry if mink coats and Deep Freezes get back into the headlines 
just before Nov. 4. 














Reconstruction Finance Corp., summarizing last week’s loan 
activities, reports two chemical process industry loans: San Manuel Cop- 
per Corp. (Superior, Ariz.) received a loan for $94 million; Vitro Chemical 
Co. (Pittsburgh, Pa.) received $850,000. Both loans were for defense-sup- 
porting activities. 





Food and Drug Administration probably will not appeal a Fed- 
eral District Court decision apparently approving the use of saccharin in 
a soft drink base. 

Federal Judge Frank Picard ruled, in Columbus, Ohio, that since 
no formal standard was set for soft drink bases, the use of saccharin 
per se is not illegal. 

But on the other hand, he ruled that an FDA seizure of the ma- 
terial in question (Quenchies, made by the Wafer-Fizz Corp.) was legal 
since the material was misbranded: The label stated that saccharin was 
contained, but this was printed in smaller type. If the word had been in 
equal-size letters, the Judge apparently would have approved saccharin use. 

FDA apparently believes that this decision will not set a prece- 
dent if a similar case involving use of the sweetener comes up again. 














Following the Delaney Committee’s rapping of federal govern- 
ment advocacy of water fluoridation, the Food and Drug Administration 
has expounded its views on a related subject. 

The agency doesn’t feel that fluoridated public water supplies 
themselves come within its bailiwick, at least as long as the water has been 
treated in accordance with USPHS instructions. For food products where, 
through evaporation or concentration, the fluoride percentage may be high- 
er, “the facts with respect to the particular case” will be the criterion. 
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NEWSLETTER 








Now that the stee] strike which nobody won has been settled, 
producers and users of coal tar chemicals are wondering how the new wage 
pattern will affect these materials. Bargaining agent for many of these 
plants is the same CIO Steelworkers union. 

Price rises on specialty steels will be based on that for carbon 
steel, but it hasn’t been determined yet whether the same general policy 
will apply to coal by-products. 

For those firms which process coal tar under contract and are 
not organized by the Steelworkers, price relief—if any—would likely be 
obtainable only by the “industry earnings standard” (where relief is 
granted if pre-tax profits are less than 85% of those in the base period). 











Although a deal for Canadian aluminum still isn’t likely, DPA 
was urged last week by Rep. Emanuel Celler (D., N.Y.), chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, to ignore opposition by the Joint Committee 
on Defense Production and go ahead with the Alcan deal. 

DPA administrator Fowler tends to go along with Celler, but 
he’s not likely to overrule the Joint Committee’s recommendations. 

Celler got into the act because of monopoly implications. Two 
years ago he opposed an Alcan proposal on grounds that it was a monopoly. 
urged expansion of domestic production. Now he says domestic produc- 
tion has been too little and too late, and the Alcan deal is the only reliable 
means of getting more of the strategic metal. 











There’s joy this week among Texas gas producers. Last Saturday 
District Judge Jack Roberts declared unconstitutional the natural gas 
gathering tax that went into effect less than a year ago. 

The Judge found that the tax was a burden on interstate com- 
merce and therefore unconstitutional, but the State is certain to appeal 
his ruling. 








“Zest” electrified the soap and synthetic detergent industry this 
week. Monday morning Procter & Gamble salesmen started selling the 
new, all-synthetic bar soap in Cincinnati—the first large-scale retail 
marketing test. 

Composition of the new bar is a closely guarded P & G secret. 
What the company will say: Price will be about 60% higher than Camay 
and comparable soaps, but it will last maybe 40% longer. Biggest selling 
point: no “bathtub ring.” 








Titanium is sharply in the news this week. The government is 
lending Du Pont $14.7 million to expand output of titanium sponge. The 
firm will turn out 13,500 tons over a five-year period and will repay the 
loan with interest. Defense Materials Procurement Agency says Du Pont’s 
capacity will have to be tripled. That indicates a current capacity of 900 
tons a year, future capacity of 2,700 tons. 

Union Carbide has signed an agreement with Horizons Titanium 
whereby UCC gets non-exclusive rights to the latter’s process. Nothing 
immediate is in sight. “When we’ll enter the titanium business is anybody’s 
guess,” says Union Carbide. 

Dow has been pilot-planting its own, non-Kroll process. The com- 
pany is mum on location, size, raw materials. A logical possibility: Its 
know-how in magnesium and chlorination points to electrolytic reduction 
of titanium tetrachloride. 











... The Editors 
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How 


porous 


do you want your 


catalyst 
supports? 


Norton catalyst supports come in two 
types: 

1. If your process calls for coated 
catalyst supports, you get what you 
want from Norton medium-porosity 
spheres. They have a porosity of 30- 
35%, with a rough, open surface struc- 
ture. This gives you maximum adher- 
ence of catalyst to surface. 

2. If you need supports for im- 
pregnation, Norton high-porosity 
spheres are your choice. Their porosity 
is 42-47% with large, connected, internal 
pores uniformly dispersed throughout 
the support. This gives you maximum 
deposition of catalyst. 

You also have a choice of sizes 


and shapes. Norton spheres are avail- Siteliniaieiaiiieel f A am sent et - Left 
° s mreatly enlarged view "TOSS-sec s > tw pe: I vali 8 rts ‘res. Left: 
able in diameters of 34" to 1”. Other . urged views of cross-sections of the two types of Norton catalyst support sphe €) 


Norton High-Porosity Spheres have connected pores throughout. Right: Norton Medium-Porosity 
Spheres have pores close to surface. You can also get Norton Low-Porosity Spheres if required. 


Norton catalyst supports, in ring and 
pellet form, available in diameters of 
%”" to 2”. 

A choice of materials, too. Norton 
catalyst supports can be made from a 
variety of refractory materials, offering 
many different combinations of proper- 
ties. 

Test them in action 


You can easily prove, in your own plant, 
what Norton catalyst supports can do 
towards improving your production. 
Want to see samples? Contact your 
Norton representative or write direct to 
Norton Company, 247 New Bond 
Street, Worcester 6, Mass. Canadian 
Representative: A. P. Green Fire Brick *Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


NORTON HEAT EXCHANGE PEBBLES WNOR TON 


also offer you worthwhile advantages, 


especially where alternating oxidizing ° 
i ran eB Se Special REFRACTORIES 
tent 98% to 90%,), Nothing like them Making better products to make other products better 


ee ee NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


Norton catalyst supports are made in sphere, ring, and pellet form. 
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KING-SIZE RECOVERY... 


OF OLD KING COAL! 


Six Dracco Multi-bag Filter 
systems at an eastern power 
station recover coal dust from 
drying air in the pulverizing 
equipment. 


Dracco Dust Control Equipment contributes to the Dracco Dust Control installation is typicai 
high-efficiency operation of a major eastern public of the Dracco contribution to industrial effi- 
utility. At one of its large power stations Dracco ciency. Whether your dust problem is large 
Filters are an integral part of the coal pulverizing or small, you can profit from Dracco experi- 
equipment. ence and skilled engineering. 

To feed the high-capacity boilers at maximum 
rating 180 tons of coal are processed each hour in a DRACCO CORPORATION 
combination grinding-drying operation. The air blast Narverd Ava. and Bast 1160Bs, «‘GevelandB, Ote 
which removes moisture from the coal must be 
filtered to recover entrained coal dust. Dracco 
Equipment handles 180,000 cubic feet of air each Consult your nearest Dracco representatwe 


minute and reclaims an estimated one to two tons of or write Dept. W-8, Cleveland 5, Ohio, for 
coal every hour specific information on Dracco Equipment. 


The efficient, cost-saving performance of this eae a 
fe r] my 


T ee % C F T oS ee 
‘ SYyormarice gee 


Ahdusdieamn.. CONVEYORS - DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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NEW $$$ RECIPE: Dow pockets robust check for junior debentures.} 


Quick Cash for Fast Growth 


“Your letter containing draft for $75 
just received. I think that will give 
us enough funds to last for quite a 
while.”° 

That note suggests the financial strug- 
gles of the late Herbert H. Dow, 
founder of Dow Chemical Co., when 
he was starting in business more than 
50 years ago. This week, Dow’s com- 
pany pockets a loan of $100,425,000— 
and the whole industry has been ask- 
ing, How long will these funds last for 
fast-growing Dow? 

New Debenture Record: This new 
money makes a total of around one- 
quarter billion dollars that Dow has 
borrowed within the past 12 months to 
help pay for expansion projects over 
the next four years. After that, Dow 


* Letter from Herbert H. Dow to B. H. Howe, 
April, 1891. (From “Herbert H. Dow: Pioneer 
in Creative Chemistry,” p. 23.) 
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hopes its retained earnings and de- 
preciation set-aside will provide $100 
million each year for expansion. 
Latest chunk of cash-on-the-cuff 
for Dow growth is coming (directly) 
from 233 underwriters headed by 
Smith, Barney & Co., who in turn are 
offering the 3% debentures to their 
own dealers and customers. These de- 
bentures are junior to all present and 
future company debt; there is a sub- 
stantial saving on interest and tax 
rates on this kind of bonds. The de- 
bentures may be exchanged for com- 
mon stock over a 30-year schedule. 
According to Charles W. Kennard, 
of Smith, Barney & Co., who has been 
+ Handing over the check is Charles W. Ken- 
nard, left, of Smith, Barney & Co., with Dow 
Chairman Bennett on the receiving end. Look- 
ing on are Dow officers Calvin A. Campbell, 


vice-president and general counsel; Carl A. Ger- 
stacker, treasurer; and President Doan. 


planning Dow financing since 1935, 
this is the largest single offering of 
subordinate debentures on record. In 
the past, he noted, such debentures 
had a certain “smell” in financial cir- 
cles because they were used by shaky 
companies in reorganization and re- 
capitalization. 

Now In Fashion: But now that com- 
panies with top financial standing are 
using junior debentures, this system of 
money-raising is likely to become more 
popular among growing industrial 
firms, Kennard foresees. He notes that 
several months ago, Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia got $35 million this way. 

Dow now holds certificates of neces- 
sity for a total of $301 million worth 
of new plant construction at 54% 
average net write-off, of which proj- 
ects work already is under way on 
jobs valued at $145 million. 

About half of all expansion is plan- 
ned for Texas, mostly near the two 
present plants at Freeport, on the Gulf 
Coast 65 miles south from Houston. 
The existing plants are six miles apart, 
and some Dow people are looking 
forward to a day when those six miles 
will be covered with more Dow plants. 

Constant Expansion: “At Dow, we 
never stop building,” Chairman of the 
Board Earl Bennett remarked in ac- 
cepting the check from Kennard. “We 
build in boom times to keep up with 
demand; we build in slump times for 
the future.” 

History bears out Bennett’s nut- 
shell summation of Dow’s philosophy 
of expansion. The company has grown 
to present stature (total assets at end 
of fiscal 1951: $427,180,839) almost 
entirely by building new plants and 
founding new divisions; only rarely 
has Dow increased its corporate girth 
by buying up other firms. 

In a number of products, Dow’s rep- 
ertory has swelled from a meager three 
(chlorine, bromine and bleaching pow- 
der) in 1900 to about 600 now, with 
even greater diversity planned. 

No Regrets: Chemical markets have 
softened in recent months, but Presi- 
dent Leland I. Doan says Dow is glad 
it has all its present plants, and sees 
no reason to cut down on expansion 
planning. 

Dow views the long-range outlook 
for the chemical industry “with great 
optimism,” Doan says, and looks to 
new developments in synthetic fibers 
(e.g., Saran fine fibers) and plastics 
(especially Styron, latices and _plas- 
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ticizers) as foundations for future busi- 
ness growth. Research is being pushed 
on ethylene, propylene and their de-- 
rivatives. 

Last year, however, industrial chem- 
icals accounted for approximately 52% 
of sales volume, with plastics in second 
place at 29%. Other major items in 
this breakdown: magnesium, 11%; 
agricultural chemicals, 5%; and fine 
chemicals, 3%. 

Now with Dow moving rapidly to 
increase its annual production capacity 
well above the present rate of about 
$475 million, the industry will be 
watching to see who'll be next to grab 
this new, fast-working method of ex- 
panding faster than competitors. 


‘More Important... ’ 
All living ex-presidents of Du Pont 
except one gathered two weeks ago to 
pay tribute to their living monument, 
their 150-year-old firm. The ill ab- 
sentee, 71-year-old Lammot du Pont, 
died just six days later. 

The years of his tenure, 1926 to 
1940, were stormy ones. Setting his 
face against the easy counsel of cut- 
ting “unnecesary” expenditures dur- 
ing the black depression years, he said, 
“It is more important to do research 
than to pay dividends.” Later years 
saw soaring profits from new research- 
born products, proved the wisdom of 
his course. 

On a par with his enthusiasm for 
research was his passion for safety.*® 
Statistically speaking, many Du Pont 
workers are alive today only because 
of the practices he instituted and in- 
sisted upon. 

Many men win esteem for achieve- 
ments during their lifetime; more im- 
portant are the enduring accomplish- 
ments of a few. New products born 
of research, lives spared by the prac- 
tice of safety—these remain to mark 
the leadership of Lammot du Pont. 


DPABUWR. ws ss whe 
Strike Emasculated: A temporary in- 
junction has weakened the effective- 
ness of the strike by 1,600 production 
workers at the Merck plant in Rahway, 
N. J. The court order restrains the 
union from mass picketing to keep 
vehicles from going through the gates. 
A company spokesman says that this 
is enabling the company to keep right 
on filling orders for its products. 

He said the drivers are willing to 
cross the picket lines because the 
AFL Teamsters don’t recognize this 
strike by the Independent Employes 
Organization, Inc. 


* Stemming in part from the fact that when 
he was three years old, his father was killed in 
a dynamite explosion. 
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EMPLOYEES UNDER 71 SURVEYED CONTRACTS 


Union 
Dist. 50, United Mine 
Workers (ind.) 


International Chemical 
Workers Union (AFL) 


United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers (CIO) 


“Company Unions” 


International Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers 
(Ind.) 


Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO) 


Other Unions 
TOTALS 


12 
71 


No. of Contracts No. of Employes Percent 


17,943* 37.0 


9,631 ** 19.8 


6,819* ** 
6,571** 


14.0 
13.6 


720 1.5 


3 462*** 
6,414*** 


48,560 


0.9 


* “No. of Employees” figure missing from 3 contracts. 
** “No. of Employees” figure missing from 2 contracts. 
*** “No. of Employees” figure missing from 1 contract. 


Patchwork. No Pattern 


In material make-up, the chemical in- 
dustry is smoothly organized, like a 
well regulated technocracy; but from 
the standpoint of labor unions, the 
chemical industry is a veritable bed- 
lam. 

Among zealous unionists, there is 
weeping, wailing and gnashing of 
teeth because in this industry: 

e Less than 50% of its approxi- 
mately 600,000 hourly paid produc- 
tion and maintenance workers are 
organized into unions, or are covered 
by union contracts. 

e Instead of one big union, there 
are more than a dozen labor unions 
and even more company unions com- 
peting for the membership of chemi- 
cal employees. 

e There is no standardization of 
wages and working conditions. 

Muddled Melee: These facts be- 
came broadly apparent in a CHEMICAL 
WEEK survey of 71 contracts between 
chemical companies and _ unions. 
These contracts, which are among 
many on file at regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics regional 
offices, cover chemical plants located 
in 25 states. 

The study brings out this picture 
of union activities: 

Three large unions are leading in 
the race for membership, but no 
single union is dominant. Once a 
union wins the right to bargain for 
a group of employees, it begins a fight 
for union security. Nearly all bar- 
gaining is on an individual-plant basis, 
and so in these contracts there is di- 


versity in all directions. 

Leading Rivals: In the entire chem- 
ical industry, first place in total mem- 
bership is claimed by the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union 
(AFL), headed by H. A. Bradley, 
with about 100,000 followers. Martin 
Wagner’s United Gas, Coke & Chemi- 
cal Workers (CIO) can be figured in 
second place. Next in line is District 
50 of the United Mine Workers, 
whose chief is A. D. Lewis,* brother 
of UMW Caar John L. Lewis. 

However, in the 71 contracts stud- 
ied in this survey, District 50 was 
on top in number of employees cov- 
ered, as shown in the accompanying 
table. Other unions not listed sepa- 
rately are Textile Workers, Packing- 
house Workers, Alkali Workers, Fur 
& Leather Workers, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Grain Millers, Automotive 
Chemical Products, and Allied Trades 
Council. 

“Company unions” include Procter 
& Gamble Employees Association, Na- 
tional Products Refining Co. Employ- 
ees Association, General Aniline & 
Film Employees Organization, Niagara 
Hooker Employees Union, and Em- 
ployees Association, Inc., of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet. 

Union Shop Combat: In their cam- 
paign to make the union shop a fix- 
ture in the chemical industry, the 
unions appear to be gaining ground, 
particularly in the Midwest. In 50% 
of the contracts studied, employees 


*The top illustration on the cover shows 
(1. to r.) Wagner, Bradley, Lewis. 
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must be union members to hold their 
jobs. 

Several companies shell out pre- 
mium pay only for workers on the 
third shift. Where shift differential 
pay was specified, lowest hourly rate 
was 4¢. 

Dunning Made Easy: In most cases, 
unions avoid the tedious work of col- 
lecting dues by getting the chemical 
companies to take this money out of 
employees’ pay checks. Usually, the 
contract specifies only dues and ini- 
tiation fees; but in at least one case 
—International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. at Buffalo, N.Y.—the company 
also withholds union assessments. 

Customarily, before dues may be 
deducted, each employee must give 
the company a written authorization. 
Sometimes that authorization may be 
revoked at any time; in other case, it 
can be withdrawn only after a certain 
period of time or when the union 
contract expires. 

One working condition that is al- 
most standardized in the chemical 
industry—for the present, anyway—is 
the 40-hour week. Of the 19 contracts 
perused in the New York regional 
office, only one called for a 48-hour 
work week, and even there time-and- 
a-half rate was being paid for all work 
over 40 hours. Among the agreements 
filed at Chicago, two guaranteed time- 
and-a-half for .work over 44 hours, 
and two (Dow Chemical and Parke, 
Davis) offered time-and-a-half for 
work over 35 hours. 

Odds & Ends: These chemical labor 
contracts contain scores of unusual 
clauses that reflect the individuality 
of the men who negotiated the pacts. 
For example, the agreement between 
Rexall Drug and Gas-Coke at Boston 
states that the union agrees its mem- 
bers will assist the company in sim- 
plifying and improving methods and 
job performance. At Central Chemi- 
cal’s plant in Hagerstown, Md., Gas- 
Coke agrees to help reduce absen- 
teeism. 

Second most frequently adopted 
tvpe of union security clause (28%) 
was that in which the company prom- 
ises to recognize the union as sole 
bargaining agent for certain groups 
of workers. Next most popular (20%) 
was “maintenance of membership,” 
in which an employee who joins the 
union must continue as a member 
for the life of the contract. 

Only one contract in this survey 
contained an “open shop” provision. 
This case involved a “company 
union. 

Battle for Holidays: Unions like to 
get as many paid holidays as possible, 
as one means of keeping members 
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happy, so this item serves as a basis 
for illustrating the absence of uni- 
formity in chemical contracts. 

As the table shows, seven holidays 
a year are about average in the in- 
dustry. But look at these extremes: 
Pharma Chemical Corp., Bayonne, 
N.J., is giving its employees (who are 
represented by Gas-Coke) 12 paid 
holidays a year; while no fewer than 
seven firms are granting only three. 

On vacations, there’s a similar con- 
trast. At some plants, the maximum 
vacation is four weeks, while others 
are offering not more than two weeks. 

Swing Shift Bounty: Most common 
premium pay rates for night shifts 
were 5¢ an hour extra for second 
shift and 10¢ for third shift, but the 
exceptions were numerous and widely 
divergent. Some companies don’t have 
any shift differentials, and some pay 
the same rate for both swing shift 
and night shift. 

Most generous differential pay rates 
in this survey were those of Hooker 
Electrochemical at Niagara Falls, 
N.Y.—18¢ an hour premium pay for 
both afternoon and night shifts. The 
employees at that plant are repre- 
sented by a company union. 

Some companies pay the entire 
cost of a welfare fund, others share 
this expense with employees. Some 
contracts provide for a permanent ar- 
bitrator or board to settle disputes; 
others call for appointment of tem- 
porary arbitrators as issues arise. 
Some companies give full pay for time 
spent on jury duty, others grant full 
pay minus jury pay, and some have 
no provision for pay while serving on 
juries or election boards. 

Seniority, sick pay, maternity leave, 
pensions, cost-of-living bonus, insur- 
ance, hospitalization, death and injury 
payments—all these and many other 
items go into union contracts. And 
every new benefit gained at one 


Number of Paid Holidays 
Per Year 


5or 
less 


6,7 
ors 


9or 
more 


ICWU (AFL) > WW 2 
UGC&CW (CIO) 2 9 

Dist. 50, UMW 4 

Company Unions 0 

IUMM&SW 1 

OWIU (CIO) 0 

Other Unions 0 


TOTALS 10 


? 
chemical plant instantly becomes a 
goal for unions in all other chemical 
plants. There’s cut-throat competi- 
tion in the business of unionizing. 


COMPANIES... . 
National Distillers Products has 
bought the business and assets of 
Algonquin Chemical as part of its 
chemical expansion program, and has 
sold the White Rock Co. in withdraw- 
ing from the soft drink field. 

e Algonquin, manufacturer of chlo- 
rine, caustic soda and sulfuric acid, 
has plants at Huntsville, Ala.; Du- 
buque, Ia.; and Lawrence, Kans. It 
gives National an assured supply of 
these basic raw materials. 

o 
Eagle-Picher Co. has bought 98% of 
the common stock of Ohio Rubber Co. 
for $7,981,350. Ohio Rubber has 
plants at Willoughby, O.; Conneaut- 
ville, Pa.; and Long Beach, Cal. 


es 
Standard Oil Co. (Calif.) has purchas- 
ed a 2,000-acre tract of land north of 
Seattle as a possible site for a refinery. 
Price was more than $900,000 for the 
property, located near Standard’s stor- 
age facilities at Richmond Beach. 


EXPANSION... . 
Fertilizer: Deere & Co. has bought an 
additional 180 acres of land in Pryor, 
Okla. Adjacent to the 320-acre site 
on which the company plans to build 
a fertilizer plant, the land “is necessary 
to handle operations of the proposed 
plant,” officials say. 

e 
Uranium Ore: Vitro Chemical Co. is 
completing a $1.1 million expansion 
program of its Salt Lake City plant 
to mill 300 tons of non-vanadium type 
uranium ores daily. End product of 
the plant, originally the war-built 
Kalunite Plant, is uranium oxide. 

. 
Smokeless Powder: Revised target 
date for the reopening of the first of 
six powder lines at the Indiana Ord- 
nance Works, Charlestown, Ind., is 
August 8. Early June had been the 
original date, but labor difficulties 
slowed the rehabilitation program. 

e Two other lines are scheduled to 
be in production this summer, and 
contracts have been let for restoration 
of the other three. 

° 
Sulfur: Abitibi Power and Paper Co.'s 
sulfur-from-pyrites plant, now under 
construction at Port Arthur, Ont., will 
be in operation by fall. Capacity is 
10 tons of equivalent sulfur a day. 
Normetals Mining, Noranda, Que., will 
supply iron pyrites. 
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BLOCKSON’s JOLIET PLANT: Current spurt ou 
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tstrips expansions 1 (26-33) and 2 (’34-’44). 


Growing with Detergents 


First public offering of Blockson Chemical stock sheds 
light on a company that has boosted its sales from $2.9 million 





to $26 million in a decade. 


Sodium phophates for synthetic detergents have been 
the keystone of its success; sales and plant expansion been tied 





to that market. 


Reason for stock sale is inheritance tax reserve, not 





capital for expansion. But the company has a healthy surplus on 
hand, a $4 million sulfuric plant under consideration. 


The first public offering of Blockson 
Chemical Co. common stock, 500,000 
shares at $7.50 par value (CW, June 
21), has not been an unqualified suc- 
cess. Offered at $29 a share, about 
90% was disposed of at that price by 
underwriters; the remaining 10% has 
been either retained by those handling 
the issue or has been put on the mar- 
ket where it has moved at a some- 
what lower figure. 

This, of course, is not unusual in 
today’s market when large numbers 
of shares of high price-to-earnings 
ratio stock have been sold. Other 
chemical companies have had the 
same experience lately; after the initial 
depression, the stock usually inches 
up to or passes the asked-for price. 

But from the Blockson point of 
view, the sale was a success. The 
500,000 shares were reclassified from 
the holdings of the Block family (prin- 
cipally those of brothers Louis, Wil- 
liam and Edward), and the $13,775,- 
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000 proceeds guaranteed by the un- 
derwriters® accomplished the purpose 
of the sale: To put the family in a 
more liquid position so that, in case 
of the death of one, no sale of stock 
to meet inheritance taxes would be 
forced upon it. 

The public now holds 500,000 
shares; the Blocks, roughly one mil- 
lion. 

Tied to a Winner: Not only did the 
sale spread the ownership of the 
Joliet, Il., company and improve the 
cash position of its founder-owners, 
but it also raised and answered this 
question for the industry: “What's 
the story on Blockson?” 

It’s a story of growth tied to the 
synthetic detergent industry. Block- 
son’s sales have zoomed in the past 
decade: $2.9 million in 1942, $26 mil- 
lion in 1951. Most of this increase 
dates from 1947, and in the main can 
* OF the $29 price per share, the under- 


writers’ expected fee was $1.45; Blockson’s 
guaranteed return, $27.55. 


mee: 2 *. 


be attributed to the swelling demand 
for sodium tripolyphosphate, builder 
for detergents. Last year, 60% of sales 
were products used in household de- 
tergents. 

Even more striking is its growth in 
physical plant (see cut). Outlined areas 
marked “1” are 1926-33 construction, 
those marked “2”, 1934-44. Again, 
major expansion has been within less 
than a decade, for all other facilities 
on this 40-acre operation are 1945- 
to-date. And there’s room on the 230- 
acre site for plenty more of the same, 
with additional land reserved for 
waste disposal. 

Blockson is one of four leading pro- 
ducers of sodium phosphates in the 
U.S., estimates it produces 20% of the 
tonnage. Unlike the other three (Mon- 
santo, Victor and Westvaco), it makes 
the starting material, phosphoric acid, 
by the wet process—sulfuric acidula- 
tion of phosphate rock. This is an 
economical process for a company like 
Blockson, heavy in sodium phosphates 
and doing no business in organic phos- 
phates or any product requiring ele- 
mental phosphorus. 

The company’s expansions have 
kept pace with the burgeoning syn- 
thetic detergents. Present facilities, at 
full capacity, could produce 15% more 
than last year; and they are so de- 
signed to permit another 20% expan- 
sion when necessary. 

But the detergent industry is by no 
means the only market for the com- 
pany’s phosphates. They are used, of 
course, in scouring cleansers, printing 
inks, vitreous enamels, glass, water 
treatment, insecticide formulations, oil 
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well drilling, etc.—almost everywhere 
water is used in cleaning or industrial 
processing. Most sales are to some 600 
manufacturers or processors; a few are 
through jobbers and distributors, and 
export sales are minor. 

Well Located: Although its period 
of greatest growth has been over the 
past few years, Blockson actually goes 
back to the turn of the century; the 
family has been in the chemical busi- 
ness in Joliet since 1902. The Blockson 
Chemical Co. as such, however, came 
into being in 1926, to make trisodium 
phosphate, which had become popu- 
lar as a cleaning agent and soap 
builder. 

Joliet proved an ideal site because 
of its water transportation and rail- 
road facilities, and because it is in the 
heart of the country’s hard water area. 
Raw materials were close by (sulfuric 
acid in Illinois, phosphate rock in 
Tennessee, alkalies in Michigan) and 
it is only forty miles from the large 
Chicago market. 

To gain independence from outside 
sulfuric acid supplies, Blockson built 
its first acid plant in 1942, added a 
second in 1945, a third in 1950. Again 
the river site figured; sulfur could be 
barged up from the South. 

Some diversification was initiated 
when the company began to sell a 
few byproducts like sodium fluoride, 
sodium silicofluoride, laundry sours, 
fertilizers and surplus acid. Most re- 
cent is a $250,000 plant for recovery 
and sale of uranium to the AEC, 
though this is more of a defense than 
a profit venture. 

Moving Out: In operating as a 
closely-held family operation, the com- 
pany plowed earnings back into the 
organization (almost $13 million from 
1947 to 1952). A consistent dividend 
policy has been set up for the public- 
ly-owned stock, but the Block family, 
with 67% of the shares, retains voting 
control of this dividend policy. The 
company expects to continue to retain 
earnings in its expansion program. 

With about $6.5 million in earned 
surplus in the kitty, it has plenty to 
start with. The company might take 
a vertical step by acquiring its own 
reserves of phosphate rock and other 
raw materials. It has a certificate of 
necessity for a $4 million sulfuric acid 
(from iron pyrites) plant, and the 
project is under study. If this gets the 
go-ahead, Blockson will be making 
more sulfuric than it requires. Selling 
the surplus would be a horizontal step. 

Whether Blockson goes one or both 
ways, the chemical process industries 
will keep its eye on this company 
with such a substantial growth record, 
and plenty of room for expansion. 
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Statistics on Scientists 


Chemical engineers and chemists are 
as record-conscious as any other group 
of Americans. That’s one reason why 
members of these professions have 
been awaiting the results of the Na- 
tional Scientific Register’s Survey 
showing how old the average engi- 
neer or chemist is, where he works, 
his military status, what his training 
is, how much he earns. But more im- 
portant is the need for this information 
in dealing with manpower problems 
arising out of mobilization. 
The survey was conducted in mid- 
1951 by NSR with the cooperation 
of the American Chemical Society. 
Although a complete report is now 
being prepared, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, working with NSR, has pub- 
lished the highlights of the findings. 
Over one-half of the 100,000 chem- 
ists and somewhat less than one-third 
of the 45,000 chemical engineers in 
the professions in 1951 were covered. 
The 3,900 women included among 
the chemists represented over half 
of the women in the profession. In 
addition, 6,000 graduate student 
chemists and 1,000 graduate chemical 
engineering students were polled. 
Young Men: Median age of the 
engineers—one of the youngest pro- 
fessional groups in the country today 
—was 32, that of chemists, 35. Only 
one engineer in five had reached 40, 
as against one in three chemists. 
Some 84% of chemical engineers 
still following chemical engineering— 
90% of those surveyed—and 67% of 


chemists holding jobs in chemistry— 
95% of those polled—were employed 
in manufacturing industries. Very few 
chemical engineers worked for govern- 
ment agencies or for educational in- 
stitutions (4% in each case); but 14% 
of chemists were in education, 8% 
with various levels of government. 
Not quite half the engineers in 
manufacturing were in chemical in- 
dustries, somewhat smaller than was 
the case for chemists—53%. Of those 
in the chemical process industries, 
48.3% of chemical engineers and 
53.2% of the chemists were with com- 
panies producing chemicals. 
Petroleum claimed the next largest 
proportion—21.2% of the engineers, 
11.2% of the chemists—with food and 
kindred products (4.2% and 7.2%, re- 
spectively), rubber products (2.0% 
and 4.3%), paper and allied products 
(3.5% and 3.0%), stone, clay and glass 
products (2.0% and 2.3%), primary 
metals (2.0% and 2.7%), machinery, 
except electrical (4.4% and 1.4%), 
electrical machinery (2.6% and 2.5%), 
professional and scientific instruments 
(1.9% and 2.7%) trailing in that order. 
Many on Call: A sizable number of 
both chemists and chemical engineers 
would be affected by any — 
call-up of reserves. One out of every 
four engineers and one out of every 
six chemists in the 1951 check were 
in the reserves. The proportion in the 
reserves was highest in the 26-34 age 
bracket for engineers (33.4%) and 
chemists (24.2%) alike. Of men under 


MEDIAN INCOME OF CHEMISTS, ENGINEERS 


Age Groups 
All ages 

Under 25 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65 and over 


Chemists 
$5,500 
3,400 
4,100 
5,400 
6,500 
7,000 
7,300 
7,800 
7,900 
7,400 
6,800 
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Chemical 
Engineers 


$5,600 
3,700 
4,600 
5,900 
7,300 
8,100 
9,800 
11,000 
11,400 
11,700 
Over 15,000 








Amy! Acetate HB, CSC's versatile, high- 
boiling solvent, will meet your most exact- 
ing requirements. In the formulation of 
many specialty lacquers, it offers excel- 
lent viscosity and dilution ratios. 


Lacquer manufacturers have discovered 
that Amy! Acetate HB helps make lacquers 
resistant to blushing at extreme humidities. 
And in hot lacquers, its flow-promoting 
properties are outstanding. Where evap- 
oration-retarding properties are required, 
investigate CSC Amyl Acetate HB. Write 
Industrial Chemicals Division, Commercial 
Solvents Corporation, 260 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York16,N. Y., for full information. 


(CH,COOC,H,,) HIGH-BOILING SOLVENT FOR 


Wood and metal lacquers Airplane dope 
Nail polishes Leather finishes 


Pearlescent finishes Printing Compounds 


solutions textile sizing 


L © WwW Pp & | Cc E H Sound-recording dise coating Nitrocellulose 





Lacquer-coated papers Washabi 


HIGH-TOLERANCE! 


HIGH BOILER: 





Ask for your copy of the NEW CSC SOLVENTS WALL CHART 
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His business paper ...of course 


No man who takes his job seriously 
takes his business paper lightly. The 
Best Informed Men in your Field read 
every issue . . . straight through. They 
can’t afford not to. New ideas, new 
products, new methods, new tech- 
niques crop up one-a-minute. You need 
the continuous touch with facts, news 
and “how-to” that only your business 
paper provides. The editors continu- 
ously scout the field for you; advertis- 


ers report new products, new profit 
angles, new sources. Cover-to-cover 
reading makes you one of the Best 
Informed Men in your field, too. 


This business paper is a member of the Associated Business Publications. It’s 
a paid-circulation. paper... which means the editors must keep their mag- 
azines well sold, well read. They meet other editors in clinics, conferences 
and courses ... working to make a good paper a better paper, to serve you 
in more ways. Your business paper is worth every minute you spend with it! 


CHEMICAL WEEK 


One of a series of advertisements prepared by THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


@™ 





26, 12.7% of chemists were on active 
duty, 10.2% of engineers. 

Although chemical engineers hold 
doctor’s degrees more often than do 
other kinds of engineers, they do not 
hold them as frequently as chemists. 
Of those surveyed, 24% of chemists 
had Ph. D.’s, but only 7% of the 
engineers. Seventeen percent of chem- 
ists had obtained master’s degrees; 
20% of the engineers held master’s 
or second degrees. Only a small per- 
centage of chemists (5%) and chemi- 
cal engineers (2%) did not have a 
college degree. 

Chemical engineers tend to earn 
more than chemists of comparable age, 
and the difference is widest in the 
older age groups as shown by the 
accompanying table of median in- 
come at various ages. 

As is generally true, those in pri- 
vate industry tended to have higher 
incomes than those of comparable age 
in other types of employment. Among 
engineers, government workers were 
the group with the lowest median 
income at every age level. The high 
income received by engineers in edu- 
cation, as indicated by the survey, 
was interpreted as a reflection of sup- 
plementary fees from consulting, roy- 
alties, and other sources which faculty 
members of engineering schools have 
many opportunities to earn. 


Lapse Into Purity 


Chemists and engineers from Ohio’s 
State Department of Health are giving 
the Mahoning River a virtual metab- 
olism check-up, now that the steel 
strike has forced the closing of mills 
and blast furnaces along the stream, 
allowing the state’s murkiest river to 
lapse into relative purity. 

From its source near Alliance to where 
it leaves the state, near Lowell, the 
Mahoning is used by more than a doz- 
en steel mills and fabricating plants, 
mostly for cooling purposes. Other 
industrial plants and some cities dump 
raw sewage into the stream. 

Too Hot For Fish: As a result, this 
“open sewer,” as Buckeye ,aatives 
often call the river, is brimming with 
all kinds of waste matter. After ab- 
sorbing heat in the steel mills, the 
water often has a temperature of 
more than 90 degrees in summer, and 
seldom is cooler than 60 degrees in 
winter. Some people hold that the 
organic sewage is effectively decom- 
posed and rendered harmless by the 
spent acids and other industrial wastes, 
but this is a controversial claim. 

At any rate, the scientists are busy 
taking advantage of this chance to 
measure acidity, alkalinity, mineral 
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Texag 2 


qupanmniemenipmnent 


how close are you to Ereeport 


The Chemical Industry Needs Hundreds of Thousands of Tons of Caustic Soda Each Yeor! 


In the chemical industry, prompt caustic 
soda delivery is of the greatest importance 
in keeping production steady. For this 
reason Dow maintains an outstanding net- 
work of distribution facilities. In addition 
to Dow’s caustic soda producing plant and 
complete distribution center in Freeport, 
Texas—Dow operates caustic soda ans 
in Midland, Michigan and _ Pittsburg, 
California. Dow caustic soda solution is 


wherever you saben sncas hut 


DOW 
CAUSTIC 
SODA 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit 
Chicago ¢ St. Lovis © Houston © San Francisco © Los Angeles © Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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INDISPENSABLE TO 


shipped from bulk tank terminals in Los 
Angeles, California; Carteret, New Jersey, 
and Charleston, South Carolina. Caustic 
soda solid, flake and ground flake are 
shipped from terminals in Port Newark, 
New Jersey; Chicago, Illinois and Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. All of these distribu- 
tion points play an important part in 
prov iding the chemical industry with the 
superior service it requires. 


CHEMICALS 


INDUSTRY 


AND AGRICULTURE 








HELLO...seEmiIS? | WANT TO ORDER A 
CARLOAD OF MULTIWALLS. WHEN DO 
YOU THINK... OH! HERE THEY ARE! 
WHAT TOOK YOU SO LONG ? 

















Don’t pin us down to that, 
please. But, no fooling, the 
twelve Bemis multiwall 
plants, strategically locat- 
ed coast to coast, mean 
that at least one is conven- 
iently close to you. This 
time-saving means money- 
saving. Ask your Bemis 
Man for details. 


General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Offices in all Principal Cities 





and phenol content while the mills are 
idle. Findings will be used to deter- 
mine treatment needed to clean up 
what is acknowledged to be the worst 
polluted stream in Ohio. 


Costly Fumes 


Residents of Port Richmond, Pa., are 
lining up this week with hands out- 
stretched for payments from the Gen- 
eral Smelting Co. in settlement for 
losses caused by fumes from a fire in 
the smelter last week. 

Blazing in a compartment contain- 
ing 15 tons of zinc oxide, the fire 
spewed out dense clouds of zinc oxide 
and zine chloride fumes, forcing hun- 
dreds of persons to flee from their 
homes. Scores of persons reportedly 
became sick from the vapors. 

Plant Superintendent E. Kenneth 
Jakob said the company’s insurance 
probably will cover claims for doctor 
bills and loss of work, and assured 
residents the company “would do 
everything possible to see that nothing 
like this would ever recur.” He denied 
that there were any sulfur fumes in- 
volved, and said the zinc fumes would 
cause a person no lasting harm. 


KEY CHANGES... 


George S. Bachman: To director of 
research, Pittsburgh Plate Glas Co.’s 
Fiber Glass Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


John Conway, J. A. Field, and W. A. 
Woodcock: To assistant managers, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.’s 
Fine Chemicals Division, New York, 
N. Y. 

Edward V. Osberg: To general man- 
ager, National Polychemicals, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


Arthur C. Bryan: To vice-president in 
charge of sales, National Carbon Co., 
a division of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Richard H. Shaffner: To sales engi- 
ner, Prufcoat Laboratories, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Thomas H. Risk: To vice-president, 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, 
N. J. 


Gilbert E. Goheen: To director of re- 
search and development, J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Johnstone S. Mackay: To supervisor, 
research and development department, 
Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eugene N. West: To assistant sales 
manager, Lever Division, Lever Bros. 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Williams’ Titan Crusher 
served by custom-built 
Farval centralized system 


HE lubrication problem was this: How to keep the 

rotating spindle bearings on the novel crusher (at 
right) working dependably and efficiently in an im- 
portant ore preparation plant. 


The plant engineers knew that pulverizing and crush- 
ing stubborn flint-like ore creates tremendous bearing 
pressures and that meant that constant lubrication care 
was a must. They also knew that getting a lubrication 
system Onto a rotating portion of a machine had always 
presented a ticklish problem. Yet, to stop the machine 
for guess-and-by-gosh hand oiling meant production 
hours wasted and, at best, a hit-or-miss lubrication job. 


To cope with the special problems presented by this 
ore crusher, Farval engineers were called in and soon 
came up with a modern custom-built solution for lubri- 
cating constantly moving bearings. In a unique rotating 
connection and by means of tough, flexible hoses and 
a reversing element, the Farval Centralized Lubrication 
System was tailored to body-fit the gyrating portions 
of the crusher. This practical approach to machine pre- 
ventive maintenance saves time and men, saves lubrica- 
tion (as high as 75%) and most important, increases 
production. 


Farval has proven itself in 25 years of service to indus- 
try. It is the original Dualine system of centralized 
lubrication. The Farval valve has only two moving parts 
—is simple, sure and foolproof, without springs, ball- 
checks or pinhole ports to cause trouble. Through its 
wide valve ports and full hydraulic operation, Farval 
unfailingly delivers grease or oil to each bearing—as 
much as you want—as often as desired. Indicators at 
every bearing show that each valve has functioned. 


In or near your city, there is a Farval engineer ready 
to serve you with your special or conventional lubrica- 
tion problems. Write now for Bulletin 25 and a full 
description of the Farval system at work. The Farval 
Corporation, 3291 E. 80th St., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm and Gear Company, 
Industrial Worm Gearing. In Canada: Peacock Bros. Ltd. 
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FARVAL — Stud/es in 
Centralized Lubrication 


No. 135 


KEYS TO ADEQUATE LUBRICATION — Whenever you 
see the sign of Farval—the familiar valve manifolds, 
dual lubricant lines and central pumping station— 
you know a machine is being properly lubricated. 
Farval manually operated and automatic systems 
protect millions of industrial bearings. 


Illustration by courtesy of Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 



























































GROWTH OF THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER INDUSTRY has been the most 
important single development in the rubber field during the 
ast fifty years. Cyanamid’s pioneering development and manu- 
seven of acrylonitrile as a base chemical for synthetic rubber 
is an outstanding example of the way Cyanamid continues to 
»ace new industrial developments through chemistry. Acry- 
onitrile-butadiene rubber can be made with a wide variety of 
properties and is used in the making of many and varied types 
of rubber articles. Cyanamid is expanding its acrylonitrile 
facilities by building a new plant in Louisiana to manufacture 
this important chemical from natural gas. Acrylonitrile is but 
one of a whole group of Cyanamid chemicals including ANTI- 
OXIDANT* 2246, PEPTON® 22 Plasticizer, accelerators, 
retarders and pigments, that help the rubber industry to pro- 
duce better and more durable products, *Trade-mark 


24 


For maximum comfort 
and protection, Bill 
Bridgeman, famous 
test pilot, wears Top- 
tex Helmet made 
of reinforced 


LAMINAC, 


PLASTICS are a segment of the chemical industry which has 
shown a most striking growth in the last few decades. Cyana- 
mid pioneered with three types, all thermosetting. Starting 
with BEETLE® Urea Resins in the late 20°s, the company 
went on to develop its MELMAC® Melamine Resins in the 
late 30’s. With these materials, a complete range of colors was 
made available for the first time in a thermosetting plastic. In 
the early 40°s the company introduced LAMINAC® Polyester 
Resins which also represented a notable advance, since they 
can be cured with or witnout heat and pressure. The growth of 
this type of “ong alone is indicated by a report from Republic 
Aviation: whereas this type of plastic was used in only 5 parts 
per plane in World War II, today’s F-84 jet contains 225. 


Courtesy of Western Machinery Company 
FROTH FLOTATION OF ORES, throughout its almost fifty-year 
history, has never been more important as a process for the 
concentration of ores than it is today. — of high-grade 
ores and the increasing need for metals from rare ores make 


froth flotation research at Cyanamid’s Stamford Research 
Laboratories a vital service to the minerals industry. Labora- 
tory development of AEROFLOAT® Reagents and new flota- 
tion processes by Cyanamid have helped Cyanamid keep ahead 
of new mining developments. For the first time in history, com- 
mercial froth flotation of iron ores will become a fact during the 
coming year to add to our strategic domestic iron ore reserves. 
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Chemical Newsfront 


NEW STORAGE AND BLENDING 
FACILITIES FOR PHOSPHATE 
ROCK at Cyanamid’s 
Brewster, Florida, plant 
indicate the increasing 
importance of this basic 
chemical to agriculture 
and industry. Begun in 
1868, phosphate rock 
mining in the United 
States has been geared to 
the continually rising de- 
mands of agriculture; 
now produces over 9,000, 
000 tons a year. The new 
rotary stacker-conveyor 
shown expands Cyana- 
mid’s storage capacity, 
vermits more accurate 
Elsestine of phosphate 
rock for the fertilizer and 
chemical industries. 
Blending is done on 
underground conveyors 
directly beneath semi- 
circular piles. The 
blended re is then con- 
veyed into the plant for 
drying and shipping. This 
is but one of many prod- 
ucts developed by Cyana- 
mid for the care and im- 
provement of our land 
and the protection of its 
crops and livestock. 


U. S. GASOLINE PRODUCTION has increased steadily since GASOLINE PRODUCTION IN U.S.A. . 
1942, the year Cyanamid began commercial produc- : 1942-1952 : 


tion of AEROCAT® Synthetic Fluid Cracking Cata- IN THOUSANDS OF BBLS. OF 42 GALS. 


lysts. To further the nation’s civilian and military 
production of high-octane motor fuels, Cyanamid is 
expanding its production of MS Catalyst at its Fort 


1,163,214 
"" x tachong * | aga 885,986 — 

Worth, Texas, and Michigan City, Indiana, plants 586,971 722,118 

to a level sufficient for approximately 1,000,000 J 

barrels daily of refining capacity. Cyanamid, as the 

first producer of microspheroidal synthetic fluid 

cracking catalysts, has constantly offered the widest 

1942 1944 1946 1948 1950 1952 EST. 


range of grades to suit any petroleum refining unit. 


AMERICAN L LOMPANY 
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CW Report 








Phosphorus: Shifting, Growing, Changing 


Three new phosphorus furnaces due to be finished this fall 





will boost total annual capacity to about 270,000 tons—up 30% from 


last year. 


Keener competition looms for existing phosphate markets. 





Reasons: higher output, slower growth of synthetic detergents, stepped- 
up activity among “‘wet” processors. 


Each producer is jockeying for advantage by developing new 





products and new markets; by locating new facilities, largely in the 
West, near cheap rock and power; by trimming process costs. 


Confident in the future of elemental 
phosphorus, three producers are rush- 
ing completion of Western facilities to 
meet a scheduled fall deadline. 

They're breathing easier now than 
they did shortly after construction be- 
gan late last year. At that time they 
faced a dilemma: The postwar pell- 
mell rise in demand for sodium tri- 
polyphosphate, a major phosphorus 
outlet and the foremost builder for 
synthetic detergents, suddenly lost 
momentum. Output fell off from near- 
ly 30,000 to 25,000 tons a month. 

But the companies went ahead with 
their expansions, figuring that tripoly 
would make an early comeback and 
that other volume would be 
ready to keep the furnaces busy. Sub- 
sequent events proved their good judg- 
ment: after three months, tripoly out- 
put was heading for a new peak. 

Big Three: The producers who went 
ahead are the Big Three of the phos- 
phorus industry. In order of size they 
are Monsanto Chemical Co., Victor 
Chemical Works, and Westvaco 
Chemical Division of Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp. Their combined 
capacity by the end of this year will 
be 200,000 tons out of a total of about 
270,000 tons for the entire industry. 
Including their three new furnaces, 
total increase in capacity this year is 
a whopping 30% over 1951. 


uses 


Much-—if, indeed, not most—of this 
expansion has stemmed from the 
mounting demand for synthetic deter- 
gents and the tripoly to build them. 
The same market underlies most of 
the phosphorus expansion since the 
war. To keep pace with demand, pro- 
ducers boosted output from 85,000 
tons a year in 1945 to 160,000 tons 
last year. But it appears that the cur- 
rent growth in phosphorus capacity is 
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by Joseph Gordon‘ 


faster than the probable growth of 
synthetic detergents and accordingly 
of sodium tripoly, since about 85% of 
the latter is taken by that market. It 
is thus becoming increasingly clear 
that phosphorus makers shall have to 
diversify their markets even more 
than heretofore—as, indeed, they are 
doing. 


ON THE MOVE 


Three Faces West: By this present 
expansion, producers are taking the 
sort of calculated risk that brought 
them out West in the first place. 

In 1949, Westvaco, then a newcom- 
er to elemental phosphorus produc- 
tion, built its first furnace near Poca- 
tello, Ida. Since then, on a one-a-year 
basis, Westvaco has completed two 
others and is now putting up its fourth, 
all at the same site. 

Monsanto and Victor, long the two 
top producers, were not far behind in 
the Western trek. Victor is now build- 
ing a second furnace at Silver Bow, 
Mont., alongside its first, completed 
late last year. For its Western debut, 
Monsanto is erecting what is re- 
portedly the largest furnace ever built. 
It will be at Soda Springs, Ida., about 
70 miles away from Westvaco’s oper- 
ations. 

But despite this burgeoning in the 
West, Monsanto and Victor are still 
concentrated primarily in the long-es- 
tablished central Tennessee area. Mon- 
santo has six furnaces near Columbia, 
Tenn., the latest and largest finished 
by the end of 1950. Victor has a 
gcoup of four furnaces at Mt. Pleasant, 

*Chemical and engineering con- 
sultant, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
Ry, ie Ex 


and for good measure has one at Tar- 
pon Springs, Fla., constructed about 
two years after the war and expanded 
later. Victor finally turned to the West, 
in 1950, for its next expansion; and 
in the middle of 1951, Monsanto de- 
cided on that course as well. 

The decision to move to a location 
far removed from the primary markets 
in the East and the Midwest was not 
an easy one. The decisive influencing 
factor was the opinion that cheap and 
abundant phosphate rock and hydro- 
electric power would offset the cost 
of the long Eastward haul. Actually, 
the cost of rock and power usually 
represents about half the expense of 
producing elemental phosphorus. 

Until a few years ago, putting up 
another furnace in Tennessee was the 
standard way to meet increasing de- 
mand. Rock was cheap there, impor- 
tant markets are within a few hundred 
miles, and low-cost power was avail- 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA).° 

Today, the incentive for a private 
producer to install a new furnace in 
this region is not nearly so cogent 
as it used to be: As rock and power 
have become less abundant, they have 
become more costly. 

But not all producers are jumping 
on the westbound bandwagon. Some 
are still focusing on the East Coast 
region, where low-priced rock (mainly 
in Florida) and short hauls to market 
are figured to counterbalance the 
dearth of cheap power. 

Looking Eastward: Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp. and American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., both of 


*In fact, TVA was one of the pioneers in 
elemental phosphorus production in this area. 
Even now it ranks fourth among phosphorus 
producers. Its output (33,500 tons in 1951), 
however, is mainly consumed by concentrated 
fertilizers. 
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which have extensive Florida rock 
holdings, are staying close to the East- 
ern seaboard. Each is an important 
factor in the production of super- 
phosphate fertilizer, and each has two 
furnaces to make elemental phos- 
phorus. American Agricultural com- 
pleted a new furnace at Pierce, Fla., in 
May of this year, and rebuilt the ini- 
tial one at South Amboy, N.J. 

Last year, Virginia-Carolina brought 
in a furnace at Charleston, S.C., and 
modernized the one at Nichols, Fla. 
V-C’s Charleston plant obtains rela- 
tively low-cost power from the Santee- 
Cooper hydroelectric project. 

Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co., 
pioneer U.S. producer of furnace 
phosphorus, is located at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Though distant from rock 
sources in the U.S., Oldbury makes up 
for it by access to cheap Niagara pow- 
er and major population centers. 

Rounding out the phosphorus pro- 
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duction picture is a new 6,000-ton- 
a-year furnace due to be built at 
Mount Pleasant, Tenn., by Shea 
Chemical Co. The output will be used 
exclusively to make dicalcium phos- 
phate for animal feed supplements. 


PROCESS CHANGES DUE 


Rivals Abound: Lack of unanimity 


exists not only concerning localities, 
but also about processes. 

During the ensuing period of grow- 
ing phosphorus supply, competition 
among producers of the element is 
bound to sharpen. But a strong bid 
for phosphate markets is also being 
made by “wet” processors, who treat 
phosphate rock with sulfuric acid to 
make a dilute phosphoric acid. Most 
of this is utilized in triple superphos- 
phate, but the acid can be concen- 
trated and purified to yield a product 
suitable for the manufacture of tech- 


nical-grade phosphates and polyphos- 


phates. Here the wet-process acid 
comes into direct competition with 
the phosphorus-derived material. 

Two producers*—Blockson Chemi- 
cal Co. at Joliet, Ill, and General 
Chemical Division of Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corp. at Claymont, Del. 
make sodium tripoly and other poly- 
phosphates by the wet process; and 
both of them feel secure in their com- 
petitive position. Blockson, the larger 
of the two, compares in tripoly output 
with the three major elemental phos- 
phorus producers. 

Wet process acid costs perhaps 
$10 a ton less to make than that de- 
rived from the element. But expense 
of concentration and removal of heavy 
metal impurities generally bars it from 
outlets requiring food-grade and phar- 
maceutical-grade products. 


* American Agricultural also makes a rela 
tively small quantity of phosphates, 
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Elemental Phosphorus Producers and Their 
Capacity (end of 1952) 


Producer 


Monsanto Chemical 


Victor Chemical 


Westvaco Div. of 
Food Machy. 


TVA 


Virginia-Carolina 


American 
Agricultural 


Oldbury Electro- 
Chemical 


Adversity may turn into fortune, 
however, for one of the heavy metal 
contaminants is uranium. The Atomic 
Energy Commission will pay for its 
recovery; and, under the AEC aegis, 
uranium recovery systems are now be- 
ing installed by both Blockson and 
General Chemical. International Min- 
erals & Chemicals Corp. is installing 
uranium recovery facilities in its new 
$10 million plant at Bonnie, Fla.; and 
other processors—especially V-C—are 
considering similar projects. 

Until the economics of uranium re- 
covery has been thoroughly worked 
out, its impact can’t be estimated with 
any degree of accuracy. There is no 
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Furnaces, Locations, Capacities 


Company 
Capacity 
(Tons) 


Columbia, Tenn. (6)—65,000 


Soda Springs, Ida. (1)—25,000 


90,000 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. (4)—35,000 
Silver Bow, Mont. (2)—28,000 


Tarpon Springs, Fla. (1)—10,000 


Pocatello, Ida. (4) 


= 


Wilson Dam, Ala. (4) 


73,000 
41,000 


36,000 


Charleston, S.C. (1)—9,000 


Nichols, Fla. (1)—5,000 


14,000 


S. Amboy, N.J. (1)—3,000 


Pierce, Fla. (1)—5,000 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. (1) 


Total Annual Capacity 


question, however, but that it may 
affect future operations and plans of 
furnace producers as well as wet 
processors. 

Economy Preferred: This is only one 
of the process developments that may 
affect production costs and hence pric- 
es and markets. 

For example, Western producers 
are looking into the feasibility of re- 
covering vanadium from phosphate 
rock, Wesvaco and TVA are both 
pursuing such investigations. The de- 
fense need and domestic shortage of 
vanadium suggest governmental un- 
derwriting or other encouragement of 
recovery facilities. 


8,000 
8,000 





270,000 


Also, growing interest in fluorine 
chemicals and dwindling U.S. fluor- 
spar reserves are urging research and 
development on recovery of fluorides, 
which comprise about 342% of most 
phosphate rock. 

Still other economies are being 
realized through processing innova- 
tions. Virginia-Carolina, for example, 
has incorporated several in its Charles- 
ton operations. Use of Florida hard 
rack (though the supply is limited) by- 
passes the sintering step required in 
processing pebble and shale, and thus 
saves 30% on plant investment. V-C 
also runs its furnace at higher-than- 
usual voltage (over 280 volts), which 
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consistently low in iron, copper, nickel.. 
purity you can depend on for quality soap 


With caustic potash that’s virtually free of impurities, you 
can produce soap of the quality that wins and keeps consumer 
loyalty. You can depend on International for caustic potash 
in the purity you want. You can always be sure of shipments 
to your exact specifications, in the quantities you need, and 

manufacturing with deliveries when you request them. Whatever grade of 
caustic potash you need, whether for soap or any other pro- 
duct, you'll find International a dependable source of supply 
mining because of its large and efficient facilities for mining, refin- 

ing and manufacturing of potash and potash chemicals. 
FOR SOAP MAKING 


Special low iron grade—45 to 50%. 
Available in 675 lb. drums and tank cars. 


FOR GENERAL CHEMICAL USE 


Solid—90%. Available in 700 Ib. drums. 
CARBONATE OF POTASH Flake—90%. Available in 100, 225 and 400 Ib. drums. 


+ “s0 
all standard grades Granular—90%. Available in 100, 225 and 500 lb. drums. 
Broken—90%. Available in 100 and 450 Ib. drums. 
pe so ae seo star Liquid, low iron, a sparkling clear water-white solution 
refined and technical gr of 45%. Available in tank cars and 675 lb. drums. 
SULFATE OF POTASH American Selected Walnut. Available in 100 and 225 Ib. drums. 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
FERRIC CHLORIDE Address all inquiries to Industrial Sales Dept., Potash Division 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
61 Broadway, New York 6 


refining 





CAUSTIC POTASH 
all standard grades 
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permits lower power and maintenance 
costs. 

Rock handling is another area 
where economies have been made. 
V-C successfully uses a pipe line in- 
stead of trucks to move the rock. 
American Cyanamid has worked out 
an ingenious cost-cutting system to 
store and blend rock at its Sydney, 
Fla. mine. 

TVA, in its extensive pilot-plant 
work, has tried out a slowly rotating 
furnace which is said to improve 
yields, cut power costs 10% to 15%, 
and eliminate sintering of the furnace 
charge. 

Many other firms in the field have 
developed their own tricks to pare 
costs. Some are still in development, 
others are already in use; but there is 
no doubt that the prospect of tougher 
competition is spurring and speeding 
process development. 


ROCK AND POWER 


Rock Quest: Not only must each 
producer keep his costs down, but 
he must guarantee himself a long- 
term supply of phosphate rock or 
shale. 
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Monsanto and Victor face no early 
pinch in Tennessee. Monsanto, for 
example, has sufficient reserves there 
to last for approximately 23 years of 
capacity operation by its six furnaces. 
Even so, Monsanto buys a large part 
of its rock needs to stretch the sup- 
plies even further. For its four fur- 
naces, Victor will continue to buy 
most of its rock requirements, pre- 
ferring to hold in reserve some 2,000 
acres in Maury and Giles counties. 
Victor’s reserves would keep its Ten- 
nessee furnaces going full tilt for at 
least another 15 years. 

But even the large deposits in Ten- 
nessee account for less than 2% of the 
U.S. total. Those in Idaho, Montana 
and Wyoming are the largest in the 
world, comprising 60% of the U.S. 
reserves. The Florida deposits account 
for most of the remaining 38%; and 
although about three-quarters of 
phosphate rock output comes from 
Florida, supply is adequate for hun- 
dreds of years. 

Part of the Western phosphate land 
was opened for initial development by 
the government shortly after World 
War II, and more was made available 


in 1949. 


Westvaco, first producer on the 
Western scene, signed a long-term 
contract for rock with the J. R. Sim- 
plot Co., which holds on government 
lease more than 2,000 acres of land 
near Pocatello. Like most of these 
contracts, this one provides for a basic 
minimum per ton with an escalator 
clause to cover changes in mining 
costs. Westvaco’s rock supply is good 
for 35 years. At Soda Springs, Mon- 
santo has leased reserves from the 
government, the state of Idaho, and 
private interests. Victor is developing 
mining properties near Silver Bow 
under government lease. 

These government leases have no 
terminal date, although they are sub- 
ject to renegotiation after twenty 
years. Terms are favorable for de- 
velopment, but generally rugged ter- 
rain makes mining and_transporta- 
tion a tough problem. Hence the cost 
of rock delivered to the plant is some 
$1 to $2 a ton higher than in Flor- 
ida. There the terrain is level and de- 
posits can be economically mined with 
draglines in open pits since the pebble 
rock matrix, usually 6-25 feet thick, 
is covered with a light overburden of 
perhaps 5-30 feet. Western rock—yel- 
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simpler 


The Wiggins Gasholder has a 
remarkably simple design. It has none 
of the complicated mechanisms of 
old-type gasholders. No materials that 
can be harmed by weather. 


simplest 





Wiggins is the ONLY gasholder that 
uses no water, no tar, no grease. Wiggins 
assures no weather worries, no 

operating costs, no maintenance problems. 


simplicity 


Wiggins is the only gasholder with 
an absolutely dry, frictionless seal— 
gas-tight and impermeable. 


Wiggins Gashotdor 


BY GENERAL AMERICAN 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





can these Baker 
AMMONIUM THIOCYANATE 


features make 


your product better? 


é 4, Z The news spreads fast about the superi- 
OW ority of Baker Ammonium Thiocyanate, 
Technical Crystal. 


Industry after industry investigated its 
seven features—made comparative tests— 
and decided that this all-synthetic Ammo- 
nium Thiocyanate (Sulfocyanate) had 
qualities that would, in turn, give their 
process or products superiority. 


Whether you buy Ammonium Thiocya- 
nate for textiles or textile printing, for 
adhesives, as an inhibiting agent, or for a 
hundred and one other uses, you owe it to 
yourself to check the Sulfocyanate you 
may be using with Baker (all-synthetic) 
Thiocyanate. 


Check every one of the seven Baker fea- 
tures. See which ones may help your com- 
pany—then ask for samples and prices. 


The comparative tests will be your best 
guide to value. 


Address: J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Exec- 
utive Offices and Plant, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


a 


tae 
Baker Chemicals 
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lowish-brown phosphatic sandstone 
and darker phosphate shales—is often 
only 4-7 feet thick with an overbur- 
den that may run to 60 feet. 

These savings alone are strong in- 
ducements to use Florida rock; since 
about 7 tons of rock are required for a 
ton of phosphorus, the saving amounts 
to $7-$15 a ton—or 5-10% of the pro- 
duction cost. 

More Power for Less: But the West- 
em pioneers are counting on cheaper 
power to offset the costlier rock. Some 
11,500-12,000 kwh are required to 
make a ton of phosphorus, and a dif- 
ference of 1 mill per kwh thus adds up 
to $12 a ton. 

Until recently Tennessee was an 
advantageous location since TVA sold 
power at around 2.5 mills per kwh. 
But the mounting needs of industry, 
atomic projects, and growing house- 
hold use have left a power shortage in 
their wake. TVA has had to resort 
more and more to steam-generated 
power, and as a result hiked rates 
some 15% last year to large industrial 
users. Moreover, Tennessee phospho- 
rus producers can expect the rate rise to 
continue, since within another five 
years half of TVA’s power will likely 
be derived from steam. 

To producers of phosphorus, the 
mammoth hydroelectric projects in the 
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West seemed a means of averting the 
specter of this power pinch. Harness- 
ing the Columbia and Snake River 
power, government and private utili- 
ties have created possibly the largest 
cheap power area in the U.S. Other 
large hydropower plants there are in 
the process of construction. Hungry 
Horse Dam in Montana will have 
four 71,000 kw generators by the end 
of next year; two of them are already 
in operation, and Victor will be one 
of its important industrial customers. 
Westvaco will continue under contract 
with Idaho Power Co., and Monsanto’s 
needs will be met by a new trans- 
mission system completed this year by 
Utah ower and Light. 

Power rates for a given area depend 
of course on the source, amount, and 
kind of electric power, but on the 
average, the three producers in the 
West will probably be paying around 
2.5 mills per kwh. For the same type 
of contracts, TVA rates are not much 
different, but by the time the new 
steam plants are built, rates of 3.5 
mills may be more typical. Where 
power is primarily from steam, as in 
Florida, the rate is usually linked to 
the cost of fuel, and Victor is on such 
a basis with the Florida Power Corp. 
for its furnace at Tarpon Springs, with 
a contract that runs until 1966. Power 








which is wholly steam-generated in 
the South Atlantic states might run 
as high as 5-6 mills per kwh. How- 
ever, Virginia-Carolina at Charleston 
is paying well under that because the 
power is mainly hydroelectric. 

Despite producers’ well-laid plans, 
there is a possibility that rising power 
needs for defense coupled with the 
low rainfall of the past year will in- 
tensify the power shortage in most 
areas, even in the supposedly power- 
abundant Northwest. Secretary of the 
Interior Chapman predicts another 
power shortage this fall and winter. 
Though cutbacks in interruptible pow- 
er may not hit so hard this year as 
last, there is still an outside chance 
that lack of power could curtail full 
capacity operation of some Western 
phosphorus furnaces. Similarly, in the 
East, the reservoirs that furnish San- 
tee-Cooper power are below normal 
level, and future developments point 
to more steam power there to meet 
mounting industrial needs. 


HAUL TO MARKETS 


All Around the Map: In the quest 
for cheap and plentiful rock and pow- 
er, phophorus producers have per- 
force interposed a widening distance 
between the furnace and the market. 
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DATA ON SOAPS 


The furnace product, yellow phos- 
phorus, has to be shipped hundreds of 
miles in special tank cars to processing 
plants, where it is then converted— 
close to the market centers—into phos- 
phoric acid and other products. 

Without constant vigilance, furnace 
producers could find their production 
economy and cheaper raw materials 
offset by the longer freight hauls and 
higher freight rates. Indeed, freight 
rates have been going up steadily since 
the war; and only recently the rail- 
roads were granted another 7% in- 
crease. This boost hits hardest those 
producers who were already paying 
the highest freight bills. 

To lick the freight rates—over which 
they have little control—producers 
have deployed processing plants in 
strategic locations around the country. 
And most of them have been steadily 
increasing their processing capacity 
at these points over the past two years 
to accommodate the higher furnace 
output. 

Monsanto has two major processing 
plants—at Trenton, Mich. and at 
Carondelet, Mo., just south of St. 
Louis—to make inorganic phosphates 
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and polyphosphates. Other phosphates 
and intermediates for organics are 
made at Monsanto, IIl., just across the 
Mississippi River, and at Anniston, 
Ala. Though it does not as yet have 
a processing plant on the West Coast, 
Monsanto is not likely to build a big 
Western plant for phosphorus only to 
let this growing market plum go un- 
challenged to other producers. 

Victor has four processing plants— 
Chicago Heights, Ill.; W. Nashville, 
Tenn.; Morrisville, Pa.; the A. R. Maas 
Division at Southgate, Calif. « 

Westvaco ships its phosphorus from 
Pocatello to three processing plants. 
The largest is at Carteret, N.J., an- 
other is at Newark, Calif., and the 
newest is at Lawrence, Kas. 

Freight Fix: Westvaco has the long- 
est average haul, but all Western pro- 
ducers are virtually in the same freight 
fix. Elemental phosphorus can likely 
be made (f.o.b. Western plant) for 
about $175-$200 a ton, to which must 
then be added the freight to the proc- 
essing plant. With the latest freight 
increase, the haul to Lawrence from 
Pocatello costs $31 a ton; to Newark, 
$29. 


iP) 


1952 19531954 1955 
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From Silver Bow to Chicago, freight 
is about $39 a ton; but from Nashville 
to Chicago, only about $25 a ton. This 
$14 a ton difference is enough to offset 
one mill per kwh cheaper power in 
the West. But the Eastern haul from 
Silver Bow to Chicago is a bit cheaper 
than the Northern haul from Tarpon 
Springs. Thus it appears safe to as- 
sume that most of the Tarpon Springs 
output will go to Morrisville for proc- 
cessing. 

Short hauls are, of course, more ex- 
pensive than long ones in proportion 
to the distance. Shipping from Nash- 
ville to St. Louis—about 300 miles— 
cost $20 a ton, while the 2,200-mile 
haul from Pocatello to Carteret is 
close to $50 a ton, or about one-third 
the rate per mile. 

Two Ways Out: One approach to 
offset the freight handicap is to per- 
suade railroads to lower the rate as 
the volume of Western phosphorus 
grows. 

Another alternative is to convert 
yellow phosphorus, which carries a 
high rate because of its hazardous 
nature, into red phosphorus, a safer 
variety to handle. Whether this is 
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National Lead Company’s 
use of Glycerine for making 
synthetic resins dates back 
over 35 years. Today, Glyc- 
erine-derived alkyds play 
an important part in many 
of National Lead’s familiar 
“Dutch Boy” paints. They‘re 
used in exterior finishes, 
such as quick-drying enam- 
els for sash and trim, and 
also in enamels and flat 
paint for interior use. 








FULLY ACCEPTED ...FULLY AVAILABLE IN ALL GRADES! 


For years, leading manufacturers of household and industrial finishes have fa- 
vored Glycerine for making alkyd resins. Why? Because Glycerine-derived alkyds 
give them excellent package stability . . . improved water resistance . . . outstand- 
ing durability. 

Glycerine-derived alkyds improve color retention and film toughness in air- 
drying coatings for metal equipment. They contribute flexibility and adhesion 
to baking finishes—where their compatibility with other resins like ureas and 
melamines is essential. 

Glycerine is also preferred in resin-making because of its better cooking 
qualities. With Glycerine, manufacture of alkyd resins is easily controlled to give 
a product of low acid number, without undue hazard of gelation. 

If you'd like detailed information on the chemical and physical properties of 


Glycerine, write for your copy of “Why Glycerine for Alkyd Resins and Este1 
Gums?” 


GLycerine Propucers’ ASSOCIATION 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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feasible depends on the volume of 
phosphorus, the freight differential, 
and the investment required for con- 
version facilities. For a plant turning 
out 20,000 tons of phosphorus a year, 
and with an assumed rate differential 
of %¢ a pound, this conversion might 
arouse some interest. The facilities 
should entail an outlay of well under 
$1 million and should be paid out in 
about five years. 


SELLING THE OUTPUT 


In Many Directions: The above prob- 
lems are long-term, and their solu- 
tions will evolve gradually. But 
the immediate problem requiring an 
immediate solution is how hest to 
utilize and sell the current and soon- 
forthcoming phosphorus output. 

Only about a tenth of elemental 
phosphorus production is used as such 
or in intermediates like the chlorides, 
sulfides and others. 

Altogether, in World War II, nearly 
200 million Ibs. of phosphorus was 
consumed in such military uses as 
smoke screens, incendiaries, tracer 
shells and the like. TVA supplied 
about 2/3 of the wartime demand; 
and during the last year of the war 
Virginia-Carolina operated the Nichols 
plant for the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice. Average annual requirements dur- 
ing that period were about 50 million 
Ibs., which at the time represented 
about a quarter of the total output. 
The phosphorus market was soft for 
about a year after the war but picked 
up quickly as demand for phosphate 
builders increased. Requirements for 
phosphorus in today’s partial mobiliza- 
tion have been about 7,000 tons a 
year, but military needs will rise to 
17,000 tons for the year beginning in 
July, 1952. 

Red phosphorus and the sesqui- 
sulfide have a fairly constant year-in- 
year-out use in safety matches. Old- 
bury is probably the leader in this 
business while American Agricultural 
and Electric Reduction of Canada, 
Ltd. divide the remainder. Minor out- 
lets for phosphorus include phosphor 
bronzes and metal phosphides. 

Phosphorus pentoxide is now used 
increasingly in glass, where it lends 
resistance to hydrofluoric acid and 
alkali. It also imparts valuable optical 
properties. 

The oxide is an extremely powerful 
desiccant, finding use in physical and 
chemical dehydrations as a condensing 
agent in organic reactions, and in the 
manufacture of some organic phos- 
phate esters. Lion Oil Co. has found 
it to be a superior additive for air- 
blown asphalt. The oxide has made 
appreciable headway in the last two 
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years, and it appears that the trend 
will continue. 

The great bulk (about 90%) of ele- 
mental phosphorus, of course, is con- 
verted into phosphoric acid—by oxida- 
tion to phosphorus pentoxide and hy- 
dration to acid. 

Last year 455,000 tons (100% basis) 
of phosphoric acid was made from 
phosphorus, and a similar amount was 
obtained by the wet process. Similar 
in amounts, they were nevertheless 
dissimilar in application. About %4 of 
the acid made from phosphorus went 
into chemical uses; the comparable 
percentage for wet-process acid was 
only about 20%. Practically all food- 
grade and pharmaceutical-grade phos- 
phoric acid is derived from the ele- 
ment; the post-war surge of antibiotics 
and antimalarials has boosted the 
market for high-purity grades. The 
bulk of wet-process acid, on the other 
hand, goes into superphosphates fer- 
tilizer and technical-grade products. 

Outlets for food-grade phosphoric 
and its salts are manifold: soft drinks, 
baking powder, dentifrices, manufac- 
ture of gelatin and yeast, and silage 


636,000 








94,000 33,500 763,000 


preservation are major outlets. Phar- 
maceutical-grade material is used in 
the processing of streptomycin and 
penicillin. 

But the technical grade, with which 
the wet-process material is competi- 
tive, accounts for the greater volume 
of acid sold. From this grade stem 
the widely used phosphates and poly- 
phosphates. Substantial quantities are 
also needed as catalyst in two alky- 
lation processes: manufacture of high 
octane gasoline, and of alkylated aro- 
matics for synthetic detergents. 

Promising and potentially more im- 
portant is the field of metal treatment 
and processing. Its use in the pickling 
of stainless steel and for bright dip- 
ping of aluminum has risen sharply in 
recent years. But rustproofing, surface 
bonding of paint and metal extrusion 
are the three largest applications of 
phosphoric acid in the treatment of 
metals. This business, still young, is 
already estimated at $25 million a 
year.® 





* Firms involved in phosphate coatings in- 
clude Heintz Mfg. Co., Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., Parker Rustproofing, American Chemical 
Paint, Neilson Chemical and Oakite Products. 
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At the turn of the century, virtually 
all sulfuric acid was made by the 
chamber process. A 50-ton per-day 
unit was a large installation and cham- 
ber acid had a maximum strength of 
77 per cent. 


Today’s contact acid plants are a 
far cry from the old days. Units are 
modern and functional in design— 
efficient and reliable in operation. 
Single units producing up to 500 tons 
per day are becoming commonplace 


and acid of any strength is produced. 
Chemico is responsible for many 
of the developments that account for 
this vast improvement. Chemico pio- 
neered and pointed the way in the 
use of — 
a. Pre-molten brimstone and spray sul- 
fur burners 
b. Pre-dried air for combustion of sulfur 
c. Centrifugal blowers and pressure sul- 
fur furnaces 


d. Boilers to utilize waste heat of sulfur 
combustion 


e. Economizers to utilize converter heat 


f. Highly efficient, non-poisonable vana- 
dium catalyst 


g- Quench converters for high catalytic 
conversion 


h. Acid wastes for production of fresh 
acid 

These advances resulted in simpler, 
more reliable plants—higher efficiency 
—lower investment—conservation of 
manpower. Today more than ever, 
Chemico designed and built plants are 
profitable investments. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES: CYANAMID PRODUCTS LTD., LONDON * CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 
(INTER-AMERICAN) LTD., TORONTO * SOUTH AFRICA CYANAMID (PTY) LTD., JOHANNESBURG 


N:. ¥. 


Chemico plants are 
profitable investments 



































Some of the heavy metal phosphates 
as well as the acid are utilized in metal 
treatment. Zinc phosphate is probably 
the largest, although proponents of 
iron phosphate challenge its position. 
Of more recent origin is the use of 
ammonium phosphate, which has the 
advantage of leaving no metal deposit 
after heating. 

Sufuric Rival: But phosphoric acid 
makers have their sights upon a far 
bigger, though more distant, objective 
—some practical method of using phos- 
phoric for pickling and descaling or- 
dinary steel and iron. This huge mar- 
ket is now the near exclusive domain 
of sulfuric acid because of its lower 
cost. 

A serious sulfuric drawback is its 
corrosiveness. Some of the metal is 
lost, and the metal surface often re- 
quires a phosphatizing coating after- 
wards. 

But if phosphoric acid could be 
regenerated and recovered economi- 
cally, it might be able to give sulfuric 
a run for its money. The Permutit Co. 
thinks it has the answer with a way 
to regenerate the spent phosphoric by 
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means of ion exchange. This system 
has been making some headway since 
it was introduced about two years 
ago, though whether it needs further 
improvement or is the last word re- 
mains to be seen. In any case, the 
potential size of the target will sustain 
interest at a high pitch. 

Compound Interest: Some of the 
less well-known salts of phosphoric 
acid are due for more attention. 

Magnesium phosphate, a compara- 
tive newcomer, looks good for a spurt 
because it makes a satisfactory mold 
release for aluminum castings. Am- 
monium phosphate is well-established 
as a flame retardant for wood and tex- 
tiles, is also used to control evenness 
of wool dyeing. 

But of them all, possibly no other 
phosphate has a better chance for 
big-time success in the next five years 
than the dicalcium salt, which has 
been creating a niche for itself as an 
animal feed supplement. To make 
progress it will have to compete with 
such products as colloidal phosphate 
rock and steamed bone meal, both 
used for many years. Advantages 





claimed for the dicalcium phosphate: 
greater uniformity of product and 
supply. 

American Agricultural is the im- 
portant factor in this market, but In- 
ternational Minerals will achieve com- 
parable rank when its new plant at 
Bonnie, Fla., is completed. 

Two new producers will be operat- 
ing within a year, will each introduce 
some innovations in its manufacture. 
The one, Shea Chemical, will make 
it from its own elemental phosphorus. 
The other, Texas City Chemicals, will 
treat Florida phosphate rock with 
spent sulfuric acid obtained from 
chemical operations of Carbide and 
Carbon’s neighboring plant. 

Sodium on Top: Regardless of the 
hoped-for bonanzas, the fortunes for 
phosphorus producers will remain 
most closely linked to the sodium 
phosphates and their complex off- 
spring, the polyphosphates. (Simple 
phosphates are converted to the poly 
compounds by heating properly pro- 
portioned mixtures, and cooling under 
carefully controlled conditions.) The 
phosphates themselves, readily made 
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The cover plates and part of Processing ACTH in 
the side wall removed to show Stokes Model 2004L 
compact construction of Stokes Vacuum Freeze-Drying 
Model 2004L Vacuum Freeze- chambers at Armour 
Drying unit. Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. 


Re 
STONES 
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A ready-to-use installation 


Connect the vacuum pump and the hot water line and the Stokes Model 2004L 
freeze-drying unit is ready for work! 


This entire vacuum freeze-drying unit is completely assembled and tested at the factory 
... then shipped to you ready for use. 


This model is used for the preparation of serum, blood plasma, antibiotics, antitoxins, 
guinea pig complement, viruses, vaccines, injectable vitamins, hormones, breast milk, 
enzymes, veterinary biologicals, bacteria and other micro-organisms. 


The compact self-contained Model 2004L with Freon refrigeration combines the 
efficiency of a large vacuum freeze-drying unit with the flexibility and economy of a small 
unit. All operating equipment is mounted beneath the drying chamber. The unit is 
ideally adapted for laboratory use or moderate production requirements. 


Drying capacity is 10 liters per day—20 liters 
total—equivalent to 1000 containers of 10 cc 
daily or 66 containers of 300 cc every two days. 


Send for catalog showing Stokes Model 2004L 
and other Vacuum Freeze-Drying equipment. 


PHIA 20, PA, 
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by neutralizing the acid with soda ash 
or caustic soda, are, depending on 
proportions used, mono-, di-, or tri- 
in order of rising alkalinity. Disodium 
is by far the largest in terms of pro- 
duction, since most of it (about 80%) 
is converted to tripoly. It has minor 
uses in pharmaceuticals manufacture, 
dyestuffs application, water softening, 
cheese processing, evaporated milk 
and weighting of silk. 

Monosodium is also used similarly 
for pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, and 
water softening; and also as an acidic 
detergent. 

Trisodium (TSP) is predominantly 
used as a powerful and strongly al- 
kaline detergent. 

Disodium has grown considerably 
in the last three years, but most of 
the production is captive since it is 
used to make tripoly, whose phenom- 
enal growth has carried disodium 
along with it. 

Balancing disodium’s rise is tri- 
sodium’s decline. Ten years ago a 
leading product, it has now been 
largely supplanted by the polyphos- 
phates, One producer, Du Pont, drop- 
ped out last year. It seems likely that 
TSP, because of its low cost, will re- 
tain its present market volume. Never- 
theless, it has lost considerable ground 
in the last decade to the polyphos- 
phates, which surpass it in at least 
four ways: detergency, water soften- 
ing, lower alkalinity, and sequester- 
ing ability. Among the polyphosphates 
are sodium tripoly, (STP), tetrasodi- 
um pyrophosphate (TSPP), sodium 
acid pyrophosphate, and sodium hexa- 
metaphosphate (hexamet). 

A Key for Poly: Its success as a 
builder for packaged synthetic deter- 
gents has pushed sodium tripoly well 
into the lead among the polyphos- 
phates. Production was about 620 
million Ibs. last year, and should in all 
probability reach 650-700 million lbs. 
by the end of 1952. 

Though tripoly has made remark- 
able gains in the past five years, it is 
still virtually a pawn in the market 
struggle between synthetics and soap. 

Polyphosphate producers are con- 
sequently seeking answers to two vital 
questions: 

1. How far and how fast will the 
synthetics climb? 

2. Will future synthetic formulation 
continue to use as much tripoly (about 
40%) as they now do? 

Synthetics Rise Slows: Most esti- 
mates foresee a further rise in syn- 
thetics but at a slower rate of increase 
than heretofore. Today synthetics hold 
about 40% of the combined soap-syn- 
thetics business, but it seems likely 
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that by 1962 the synthetics will take 
over 50%-55% of the market, which 
should by then total a little over 5 
billion lbs. compared to about 4 bil- 
lion Ibs. today. The actual figures will 
certainly depend on comparative pric- 
es; and from that standpoint soap’s 
position is strengthened by the lower 
cost of fats and oils. Another damper 
on unbridled enthusiasm for synthetics 
is the fact that they have already 
made their biggest gains in hard-water 
areas such as the Midwest and the 
West Coast. A sterner test is the soft- 
water areas of the South and New 
England, where much of the sales 
campaign will have to be waged from 
here on. If synthetics can snare half 
of these markets, many sales managers 
will be well satisfied. 

A conservative estimate of syn- 
thetics growth over the next decade 
is a 100 million lb.-a-year gain. If 
formulations remain constant, tripoly 
will therefore gain about 40 million 
Ibs. a year. 

This assumption is far from certain. 
Price competition or other factors may 
cut down on the proportion of tripoly 
used. Growth of liquid detergents, 
which use builders only to a limited 
extent, at the expense of solid formula- 
tions may also make inroads on this 
market. Tripoly producers are not un- 
duly perturbed, however, for they 
foresee higher sales of industrial de- 
tergents and other uses for tripoly. 

One of these promising new uses is 
the removal of pitch from wood pulp 
to make a lighter-colored paper stock. 
This field is contested with some of 
the other polyphosphates, notably 
hexamet. 

Others Move Up: The tonnage of 
hexamet is well below that of tripoly, 
but its growth during recent years has 
been steady and the future looks 
bright. Already the biggest outlet, and 
still potentially the best bet for the 
future, is its use in automatic dish- 
washing, a market that is well below 
saturation. Other opportunities: soft- 
ening and conditioning of boiler 
water, various applications in textile 
processing and leather manufacture. 

On the basis of size, tetrasodium 
pyrophosphate ranks next to tripoly, 
but it hasn’t reached the heights pre- 
dicted for it before tripoly appeared 
on the scene. TSPP is the leading 
builder in soap formulations. What 
tripoly stands to lose in the soap-syn- 
thetic tussle, TSPP hence stands to 
gain. 

Other uses also take a share of 
TSPP. One is in the polymerization 
of synthetic rubber; a larger is in 
formulation of drilling mud. 










In the drilling mud field it appears 
that sodium acid pyrophosphate is 
gaining at the expense of TSPP, since 
many experts think that the former is 
more stable to heat. This application 
is now probably the major one for 
sodium acid plyrophosphate, sup- 
planting in tonnage the long-estab- 
lished, steady use in baking powder. 

Within the last year, Westvaco es- 
pecially has been actively promoting 
the corresponding potassium salts. Ap- 
plications for these usually have to 
be pinpointed where they have some 
definite edge in properties over the 
more economical sodium products. Yet 
the higher-priced potassium salts have 
made their way because of some ad- 
vantage in sequestering ability and 
higher solubility,.They are now used 
as clarifiers in liquid soaps, as build- 
ers in some liquid synthetic deter- 
gent formulations, and in premium- 
grade soap shampoos. 


ORGANICS FLOURISH 


Organics Are Elemental’s: Although 
competition for the business in in- 
organic phosphates and_polyphos- 
phates between furnace and wet proc- 
essors may quicken, the elemental 
phosphorus producers have at least 
one market to themselves: organic 
derivatives. 

The flourishing organic compounds 
are made from phosphorus chlorides, 
pentoxide and sulfides. All of these 
require the element in their manufac- 
ture. The most important of these in- 
termediate compounds is the trichlo- 
ride, starting point for the oxychloride 
and the pentachloride. These inter- 
mediates are the key building blocks 
for the growing array of organic phos- 
phorus compounds now proving use- 
ful in such diverse fields as plasticizers, 
insecticides, lubricants—in short, a 
gamut of chemical applications. 

Almost all of the elemental produc- 
ers make at least the intermediates, 
and others go beyond that stage to 
make some of the finished products. 

Westvaco is an exception, since 
these activities are handled by its as- 
sociate in the Food Machinery organi- 
zation—Ohio-Apex, whose plant at 
Nitro, W.Va., makes not only the in- 
termediates, but also ranks among the 
larger plasticizer producers. Monsanto 
makes the chloride and oxychloride at 
Monsanto, IIl., finished organic prod- 
ucts at St. Louis, Nitro, and Anniston. 
Most of Victor’s sizable output comes 
from Chicago Heights, Ill. Virginia- 
Carolina is active in both intermedi- 
ates and finished products. Oldbury 
makes its intermediates mostly for 
sale to others. 
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WHAT MAKES 
THE “TALL CORN” 


TALL? 


FE ertilizers, you — You're right— 
as far as you've gone. But there’s much more 
to the story today. Ask your farmer friend 
about his new chemical insecticides, weed 
killers and brush killers and he’ll come 
back at you with some cheering facts about 
greater crop yields, better crop quality 

and lower land clearance costs. 

With just a few pounds of these amazing chemicals 
the American farmer can free an entire acre of 
destructive insects or harmful weeds and brush 

... quickly, safely and inexpensively. 

America’s progressive agricultural chemical 
industry is playing an increasingly important role 
in the nation’s economy today. And, as a basic 
producer of such coal-derived products as DDT and 
Parathion insecticides, 2,4-D weed killers and 
2,4,5-T brush killers, the Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Chemical Company is proud to be a leader 

in the industry. 

Because of the close, step-to-step production 
control made possible by our basic 

and integrated position, Pittsburgh is able 

to offer American agriculture, products of 
unsurpassed quality and effectiveness. This 
same assurance of quality carries right through 
the products of our other integrated divisions. 






























PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING: = NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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CW Report 





Many other firms, not phosphorus 
producers themselves, buy the ele- 
ment or intermediates and convert 
them to organic phosphorus com- 
pounds. Research in this field is ebul- 
lient with activity, and new develop- 
ments are a regular and frequent oc- 
currence. 

Probably the largest outlet for or- 
ganic phosphorus products is in plas- 
ticizers. The triple key to their popu- 
larity: fire resistance, high compatibil- 
ity, good plasticizing properties. Chief 
among the plasticizers are two aryl 
phosphates—tricresyl phosphate (about 
15 million Ibs. last year) and tripheny] 
phosphate (about 6 million Ibs.). Both 
are widely employed in cellulosics, 
and tricresyl is also used in combina- 
tion with the dioctyl phthalates for 
vinyls. Demand for the alkyl phos- 
phates (some 10 million Ibs. last year) 
is getting livelier. To help meet it, 
Carbide and Carbon earlier this year 
doubled its capacity for dioctyl phos- 
phate, whose utility is further en- 
hanced because it imparts low-tem- 
perature flexibility to vinyls. 

Some of the organic phosphate 
esters, and to a smaller degree the 
newly-introduced alkyl phosphites, 
serve many purposes within and about 
internal-combustion engines, ranging 
from heavy-duty vehicles to aviation 
jets. 

Tricresyl phosphate has threefold 
value: in hydraulic fluids, as a syn- 
thetic lubricant additive for jet en- 
gines, and—now coming up—as a 
scavenging agent to minimize deposi- 
tion of lead inside the cylinders. 
Heavy-duty lubricants require several 
kinds of phosphorus compounds; one 
type is addition compounds of phos- 
phorus sulfides and organic amines. 
The alkyl phosphites, which have 
been aggressively promoted by Vic- 
tor and Virginia-Carolina, show prom- 
ise in that field as well. 

The phosphites are also used in 
anti-foams and anti-oxidants. If their 
price can be brought to a competitive 
level, they may find their largest out- 
let in fire-retardant plastics, of which 
Victor’s Phoresin is a leading example. 

Insecticides provide another prom- 
ising market for phosphorus com- 
pounds—especially the organic pyro- 
phosphates and thiophosphates. Out- 
standing at present are tetraethyl pyro- 
phosphate, hexaethyl pyrophosphate 
and parathion (an alkyl nitrophenyl 
thiophosphate). The pyrophosphates 
can be made from triethyl phosphate 
and phosphorus oxychloride; parathion 
is derived from thiophosphoryl chlo- 
ride. Although these insecticides are 
toxic to warm-blooded animals, they 
are safe and highly effective when 
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applied by trained personnel. More- 
over, since they hydrolyze readily, 
they leave a minimum of residual 
toxicity. Nevertheless, hazards attend 
their use, and further research and 
testing is under way on some closely 
related products to see if these dis- 
abilities can be overcome. 

The first systemic insecticide to win 
U.S. Department of Agriculture ap- 
proval is also a phosphorus product. 
Ushered into use about two months 
ago under the name of Systox by Pitts- 
burgh Coke and Chemical Co., the 
product, originally developed in Ger- 
many, is a thiophosphate ester. It is 
expected to find widespread use for 
aphid and mite control. Monsanto has 
a similar product, octamethyl pyro- 
phosphoramide, which now awaits the 
USDA go-ahead. 

Teeming activity over the entire 
area of organic phosphorus com- 
pounds, together with the inherent 
versatility of the element, makes it 
clear that this lucrative lode has only 
been scratched. Some typical new de- 
velopments: 

@ Dialkyl phosphates as anti-static 
agents in textiles. 

e Organic phosphates for surface- 
active and flotation agents. 

e Textile flame retardants which 
are effective, withstand laundering, 
and yet do not interfere with normal 
textile hand and drape. 

Interest in the phosphonic and 
phosphinic acids is gaining momen- 
tum, although the volume is still small. 
At least two petroleum refiners are 
doing investigations on their own, be- 
sides the expected activities by phos- 
phorus producers. 


LOOKING FOR MORE 


Sooner or Later: The time element 
may have an important bearing on the 
future use pattern of phosphorus and 
its compounds. Within the next two 
years especially, a great deal will de- 
pend on how fast industrial demand 
can take up the 70,000 tons of added 
phosphorus capacity that will be in 
operation late this fall. That’s a 30% 
increase since last year—and that’s a 
lot of phosphorus. 

If demand is to be maintained, the 
market for polyphosphate represented 
by detergents must show strength, di- 
calcium phosphate for animal feed 
supplements must make quick and 
substantial progress, and some of the 
newer potentialities for phosphorus 
compounds must be realized. 

Looking at the prospects conserva- 
tively, it is not unlikely that capacity 
could exceed demand by about 20- 
30,000 tons, or about 10% of capacity. 
Producers face this prospect, however, 








with serenity. For one thing, furnaces 
are not meant to be operated at capac- 
ity—as many have had to be operated 
since 1942. The heavy wear and tear 
of constant use leads to faster de- 
preciation and hikes the cost of pro- 
duction. Producers will now likely 
have a breathing spell, opportunities 
to stagger operation of several fur- 
naces, and a chance to take advan- 
tage of lower rates for off-season 
power. 

And producers can, if they’re so in- 
clined, move in on the superphosphate 
fertilizer business, turning the tables, 
as it were, on wet processors who are 
now competing for chemical business. 
Here the best long-term opportunity is 
afforded the Western producers of 
elemental phosphorus, who are well 
situated to snare a good part of the 
huge and largely unsatisfied demand 
in the 17 Westernmost states. Realiza- 
tion of this possibility would probably 
require setting up an acid plant ad- 
jacent to the furnaces. 

But even at best, the fertilizer busi- 
ness is no sinecure. The business is 
highly competitive, and superphos- 
phate made from furnace-based phos- 
phoric would have some rugged com- 
petition from wet processors, who are 
losing no time in expanding. In the 
West they can use by-product sulfuric, 
and can recover sulfur from refinery 
sour gas. 


However, compared to the total de- 
mand in the Western states, wet-proc- 
ess fertilizer capacity is limited by the 
supply of such low-cost acid. Ample 
opportunity is thus afforded to phos- 
phorus makers to meet the unsatisfied 
demand with element-derived acid. 
Their chances for success may be im- 
proved if they concentrate on high- 
grade mixed fertilizer containing the 
optimum proportions of phosphorus, 
nitrogen, and potassium. The west- 
ward movement of ammonia plants 
and potash deposits in Wendover, 
Utah, are factors enabling ventures 
in this direction. 

Fundamentally Sound: With ferti- 
lizer business as a cushion and the 
rising demand for phosphorus prod- 
ucts, the industry is clearly on a 
sound basis and will become still more 
robust. It will be interesting to watch, 
and rewarding to follow, as potential 
demands are translated into realities; 
and to see whether furnace producers 
or wet processors forge ahead faster 
in the manufacture of phosphates and 
polyphosphates. 

Whatever the outcome, the Western 
producers by next year will be glad 
they expanded this year; and the year 
after that, expansion talk will be rife 
again. 
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now available in pilot-plant quantities 


Description: 


Hydroxyethyl Morpholine is a colorless, hygroscopic liquid freezing 
near 0°C and completely miscible with water. Some physical properties 
of a representative sample follow: 

Boiling range (5-95%) 216-219°C 

Specific gravity, 20/20°C 1.0740 

Refractive index, 20°C 1.4770 

Flash point (open cup) 205°F 


Suggested Uses: 
Derivatives of Hydroxyethyl Morpholine have been found to be of 
considerable interest in the pharmaceutical field as: 


Antispasmodics Sedatives 
Analgesics Anesthetics 


It has also been suggested as an intermediate in the preparation of: 


Surface Active Agents 
Rubber Chemicals 


The combination of the tertiary amine and primary alcohol groups in 
the molecule will suggest other applications for this compound. 


You may secure technical information and experimental samples for 
research and development by writing to our Market Development 
Division, Dept. B. 


Essential Chemicals From 
Hydrocarbon Sources: 
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tt) Ethylene Glycol 

CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC. ay Ethylene Dichloride 
=r Diethylene Glycol 

Monoethanolamine 








260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Diethanolamine 
Triethanolamine 
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Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-4214 


Fluorine Specialists for Over 40 Years 
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In Trenton, N.J., this week, the Bureau 
of Adult and Industrial Health is 
busily preparing a set of recommen- 
dations for submission to the State 
Commissioner of Health. Subject: a 
set of standards for the labeling of 
chemicals in the state of New Jersey. 
Similar work is going on in Ohio, 
Rhode Island, New York, and several 
other states. The common demomina- 
tor for all these activities is the 
quiet influence of a Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association committee 
which is trying against odds to keep 
the regulations uniform. 

Every chemical manufacturer whose 
products are used on a national, or 
even a regional, scale has a stake in 
the successful outcome of this ven- 
ture. In our highly regulated era, 
when a _ businessman’s every move 
seems to be subject to one law or an- 
other, it may come as a surprise to 
learn that there are virtually no regu- 
lations telling the chemical industry 
how to label its more dangerous prod- 
ucts. 

Federal action in this sphere has 
been remarkably limited. In the early 
’30’s the major chemical producers 
entered into a series of voluntary 
agreements with the government con- 
cerning the handling of certain chem- 
icals with toxic fumes. These com- 











prise the familiar “Surgeon General’s 


DISTRisgi ive 


CHEMICAL LABELS: An industry committee tries to bridge a sea of confusion. 


No Welter of Warnings 
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Agreements.” A few years earlier, 
the Federal Caustic Poison Act had 
been passed, covering mainly the 
labeling of strong acids and alkalis, 
and in 1947 Congress enacted the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and 
Rodenticide Act. 


State Action: But except for these 
materials and those which are af- 
fected by the Pure Food and Drug 
Act or the regulations of the ICC cov- 
ering flammable and oxidizing mate- 
rials, the great bulk of chemical prod- 
ucts has been free of any U.S. laws. 
As could be expected, the state govern- 
ments have been moving slowly into 
this vacuum. The first to do so was 
California, which began to formulate 
a code covering all chemicals in 1944. 
By a fortunate coincidence, that same 
year the MCA had established its 
Labels and Precautionary Information 
Committee. The original purpose of 
this LAPIC group was to coordinate 
and expand the labelling activities of 
the MCA members, but it immediately 
saw that its efforts would be pointless 
if they ran contradictory to such stand- 
ards as California was establishing. 


Moreover, these state rulings are 
aimed primarily at the local distribut- 
ing concerns that repackage chemicals 
into the smaller containers which are 
finally used in the household or on the 










farm. This is also the level where the 
greatest danger of accidental injuries 
or fatalities exists, and association 
recommendations from the MCA 
would have practically no effect on 
these outlets. 

Agreeing in general, therefore, with 
what California was doing, the LAPIC 
members worked closely with the state 
authorities. The result was a set of 
regulations which followed closely on 
those already established in the in- 
dustry. Other states which have fol- 
lowed California’s lead are Oregon, 
Illinois, and the territory of Hawaii. 

Potential Trouble: The LAPIC has 
not always been 100% successful, 
however. Massachusetts, for instance, 
has passed a law recently which sets 
up labeling rules for selected chem- 
icals—not all of which are in accord- 
ance with the LAPIC standards. As a 
consequence, additional labels must 
be applied by manufacturers who ex- 
pect to ship such chemicals as carbon 
tetrachloride into the Bay State. 

The committee has not, however, 
followed a program of urging new 
regulations on the vast majority of 
states which today do not carry any 
labeling laws on their statute books. 


Instead, it waits till it hears that a 
given state is studying the problem, 
and then moves in to present its case. 
As a matter of policy, it recommends 
that the legislature pass only an “en- 
abling act” permitting the state health 
or labor departments to set up the 
exact regulations. This allows for 
greater flexibility and avoids the Mas- 
sachusetts situation where the state 
bureau is unwilling to go back to the 
legislature for such a trifling amend- 
ment as a change in the type size of 
a warning label. 

Label Bible: Cornerstone for this 
edifice of coordinated state regulations 
is an 86-page MCA booklet identified 
as Manual L-1. The bulk of the pages 
are devoted to recommended labels 
for over 200 common chemicals, but 
the heart of the book is in the front 
section which outlines the standard- 
ized nomenclature from which the 
labels were derived. This allows a 
manufacturer to prepare a suitable 
label for any new product—once he has 
established its main hazardous char- 
acteristics. 

The first general grouping, for in- 
stance, is into three degrees of hazard 
severity. These are “Danger!”, “Warn- 


Luciferous Pharmacopoeia 


ON THE THEORY that those doctors 
and druggists who don’t smoke at 
least have an occasion to light bon- 
fires, the sales department of Schen- 
ley Laboratories, Inc., has come up 
with this king-size matchbook design- 
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ed to spread light on eleven of Schen- 
ley’s ethical drug products. The idea 
is that each time the doctor strikes 
a match he is supposed to read the 
correspondingly - numbered sales leg- 
end. 








Vacation Time! 


- and to the bait caster, 
what can equal the strike of a 
fighting bass? 


If you are a producer, packer, 
or shipper of crushed, powdered 
or granulated chemicals let 
Raymond handle your container 
problems. Raymond Multi-Wall 
Paper Shipping Sacks are CUS- 
TOM BUILT for these materials. 
They are made printed or plain 
in various types, sizes, and 
strengths. 


A Raymond representative will 
be glad to assist you in select- 
ing the perfect Shipping Sack for 
your particular packing and 
shipping problem. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 
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RAYMOND 


MULT/-WALL 


PAPER SHIPPING 
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Ventilates and cools as it Carries 
Material to the MIKRO-COLLECTOR * 


MIKRO- 
COLLECTOR 


PULVERIZER, 
DRYER, 
MIXER, 

BLENDER, ETC 


Diagram showing installation for conveying 
material from dryer (or other equipment) 
to drum packers, cooling it during convey- 
ing from 220°F. to 120°F. 


Permits use of ventilated air from pack- 
aging hoods to be used for conveying 
material 


Reduces required size of dust collecting 
unit as much as 50% 


Conveys material from any dust source 
(dryer, pulverizer, blender, tank, vat, 
etc.) 


Cools the conveyed material without 
mechanical refrigeration 


@ Spans distances up to 200 feet 


@ Will by-pass any obstacle in the form of 
existing machinery or equipment 


These and other advantages make the 
MIKRO Air Conveying System an ideal low- 
pressure, low-cost method of conveying 
material from any dust source. Its complete 
flexibility helps solve plant layout problems 
without costly flow sheet revisions. 


*Potents applied for by H. J. Hersey, Jr. 
ond Pulverizing Machinery Company 


SEND FOR new MIKRO AIR CONVEYOR Bulletin 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
54 Chatham Road Summit, New Jersey 


MIUMRO-CORRESTOR 


MIKRO- “PULVERIZERS and MIKRO - ATOMIZERS 








DISTRIBUTION. 


ing!”, and “Caution!” The next step 
is to indicate the “class” of hazard— 
e.g., flammable liquid, skin irritant, 
internally toxic, etc. This leads into a 
statement on precautionary measures 
and action to be taken in case of ex- 
posure, 


All of this information is readily 
convertible into state-bureau direc- 
tives—in fact, the Oregon law merely 
refers its citizens to the MCA booklet. 

The entire industry can be thankful 
that there will probably be more states 
like Oregon than like Massachusetts. 


APC’S AARON: He’s gambling on a plastic gadget to catch consumer recognition. 


Hardware Beachhead 


A small plastic device, designed to 
hold screws in plaster walls, may be 
the first faint glimmering of a sales 
policy switch on the part of a major 
chemical company. 

The American Plastics Corp. is a 98%- 
owned subsidiary of the Heyden 
Chemical Corp. and one of the oldest 
plastics molders in the business. Ever 
since, 1931, the offspring has followed 
the lead of its parent in its attitude 
toward direct sales to the consuming 
public. Industry observers are con- 
sequently more than a little bit curious 
about this week’s news that American 
Plastics is, for the first time, bringing 
out a product designed for the house- 
holder. 

Although Heyden denies that there 
is any connection between its own 
plans and those of its subsidiary, there 
is no denying that Heyden has pur- 
posely avoided the bittersweet plea- 
sures of vying for the retail buyer’s 
dollar. Over the years, for instance, it 
has resisted the temptation to bring 
its own aspirin and penicillin onto the 
American retail market—even though 
it has been basic in both items. Sim- 
ilarly, American Plastics has limited 


itself to industrial items and casein 
plastics for the button and orna- 
mental trades. 

Babes in the Woods: The man re- 
sponsible for the launching of the 
new hardware line, gregarious Martin 
Aaron, formerly technical purchasing 
agent for Heyden and now vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Ameri- 
can Plastics, makes no bones about his 
company’s lack of experience in the 
consumer field. “We've got a lot to 
learn,” he admits, “But we're finding 
that it’s not completely incomprehen- 
sible once we've gotten into it.” 

Stepping gingerly into the strange 
waters, Aaron is enlisting the help of 
old hands in the game. He is signing 
contracts with established manufac- 
turers’ sales agents who have contacts 
in the distribution channels leading to 
the dimestore, drugstore, and hard- 
ware outlets. But these agents will not 
buy and resell American Plastics’ prod- 
ucts. Rather, the manufacturer will 
ship directly to the wholesaler or re- 
tailer—with a percentage commission 
for the responsible agent involved. 
This will carry the American Plastics 
name all the way to the householder. 
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It Flows: The item which Aaron has 
picked to initiate his marketing experi- 
ment is a small plastic tapered-cylinder 
object which is designed to compete 
with expansion screws, toggle-bolts, 
and lead anchors in attaching fixtures 
to plaster, plywood, or plasterboard 
walls. The secret of “Plastikhold” lies 
in the flow characteristics of its special 
acetate-butyrate resin component. This 
prevents it from cracking the plaster 
and also allows the protruding end— 
behind thin walls—to be pulled up 
tight, forming the equivalent of a 
plastic rivet. Patents are pending on 
the device. 

American Plastics is joining good 
company in making its decision to go 
retail. Most of the other large plastic 
producers—such as Du Pont and Mon- 
santo—have products which carry the 
manufacturer's trademark. This gives 
the company’s entire product line the 
added weight of widespread public 
recognition and acceptance. Now 
American Plastics and Heyden are 
also in line to grab a piece of that 
valuable asset. 


Green Light 


The rules have now been established 
for the movement of goods in U. S. 
trucks across southern Ontario be- 
tween Buffalo, N.Y., and Detroit, 
Mich. These regulations implement a 
bill passed by the provincial legisla- 
ture last April. The trucks carrying 
the in-bond freight will have to pay 
a $7 fee for each trip, each way. 

During the war, this movement of 
goods was allowed by the government 
as a part of the Canadian war effort. 
But for the last five years, Ontario 
has steadfastly refused to allow the 
privilege again. Even under the new 
rules, truckers who wish to take ad- 
vantage of the short route will have to 
fight their way through a snarl of red 
tape. This includes a special license 
from the province’s Municipal Board 
and the necessity of buying single-trip 
permits in advance. 

U. S. shippers, however, expect to 
benefit well by the move. They esti- 
mate that they will save as much as 
$50 a truck on a round-trip—thanks 
to the 100-mile shorter distance. 

> 

Family Split: Vinyl chloride products 
sold by the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
now carry two trade names. The older 
one, Ultron, will hereafter refer only 
to vinyl films and sheetings, while the 
new name of Opalon will apply to 
Monsanto’s resins and compounds re- 
rived from vinyl chloride. The changed 
designation is part of a program to 
simplify material specifications by pro- 
viding more specific terminology. 
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One of the country’s foremost producers of Agricultural 
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For MANUFACTURERS, MIXERS And CHEMISTS 

We can supply you with most any combination of mineral mixtures— 
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We Invite Trouble 


7 @! 

“hinis us your inquiries” is never 
a perfunctory gesture with us. If your question 
pertains to the chemicals we manufacture, their 
actual or potential derivatives, their uses or 
possible uses, our organization will attack it 
with sincere effort and from their ability and 
experience will help you to the utmost. Inci- 


dentally, we do not call this work “trouble.” 
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NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 


19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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Write for samples and full details 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at Clairton, Pa., West Elizabeth, Pa. and Chester, Pa. 





DISTRIBUTED BY PENNSYLVANIA FALK CHEMICAL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
AND HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY, AKRON 5, OHIO 
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KixMILLER AND MacFARLAND: High hopes for canned heat. 


Millions for Defense 


Trioxane is now in commercial production by Celanese. 





It will be used by the army as “‘canned heat.” 


But the firm hopes it will find a market in organic syn- 





theses, has extra capacity for that purpose. 


It’s anhydrous, soluble in a range of solvents, but the 





present high price tag may prove a big obstacle. 


From a laboratory curiosity to a com- 
mercial chemical in practically no time 
at all. That—under the stimulus of a 
semi-war economy—has been the rec- 
ord posted by the chemical industry 
for a number of products. Latest to 
fall into this category is trioxane, the 
formaldehyde trimer. 

Scarcely a year out of the test tube, 
trioxane is now being produced in a 
tonnage scale by Celanese Corp. at its 
new $3.5 million Bishop (Tex.) plant. 
The big plant was built as a direct 
result of a Quartermaster Corps re- 
quest for an improved “canned heat.” 
For security reasons, the QM does not 
reveal its annual requirements and 
Celanese is unwilling to discuss pro- 
duction figures. But the new chemical 
is slated to swell the company’s coffers 
by several million dollars in annual 
sales. 

Moreover, the firm reports that its 
capacity is more than enough to meet 
the anticipated needs of the Army. 
And because the new product evolves 
anhydrous formaldehyde on the addi- 
tion of acid, Celanese is painting a 
rosy future for trioxane as an organic 
intermediate, has earmarked the ex- 
tra capacity for that purpose. 
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Celanese is optimistic despite the 
compound’s selling price—about 50¢ 
a lb.; corresponding prices for formal- 
dehyde (anhydrous basis) and para- 
formaldehyde (91% basis) are 11¢ 
and 12¢ respectively. The fact that 
trioxane is anhydrous and soluble in 
a wide variety of solvents makes a 
strong case for its use in commercial 
syntheses, but the high price tag is a 
big obstacle. 

While most of the $3.5 million plant 
investment went for trioxane facili- 
ties, the plant will also turn out large 
quantities of Formcel (formaldehyde in 
methyl, propyl or butyl alcohol) and 
paraformaldehyde. In fact, the com- 
pany calls it the biggest paraformalde- 
hyde plant in the world. 

The operation starts with the oxi- 
dation of propane and butane. Among 
the oxidation products is a dilute 
stream of formaldehyde which is con- 
verted to formalin (37% formaldehyde 
solution) by a simple evaporation. 
Formalin is then converted to para- 
formaldehyde, a portion of which is 
sold. The remainder is converted to 
trioxane by the Celanese dehydration- 
trimerization process. 

Ready and Willing: During the con- 





CHROMALOX 
Electric 
HEATERS 


PACKAGED HEAT 
FOR EVERY NEED 


CuROMALOX Electric Heaters pro- 
vide instant heat where you want 
it in processing and production 
lines. Quickly and easily installed, 
they give efficient day-in and day- 
out service at low initial cost and 
with minimum maintenance. 
Whether your problem is one of 
heating liquids, solids, moving 
parts, or any other application 
—check CHROMALOX Electric 
Heaters first. Our Application 
Engineers will work with you. 


THIS 
BOOKLET SHOWS 
you 
HOW TO 

SAVE 

MONEY 
WITH 

ELECTRIC 
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1 EDWIN L. WIEGAND CO., industrial Division 
| 7557 THOMAS BLVD., PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
| Send me the illustrated booklet 

| “100 Ways To Apply Electric Heat” 
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THE INDUSTRY 


Lubricating greases, 


Malwa 69) 84 TO produce an aill- 
Purpose grease for use wherever 
severe service conditions exist. 


Lube greases with o 

yum Hydroxide base extended grease 
lubrication in high and low temperature 
ranges; retained grease in bearings and 
pressure fittings longer; reduced danger of 
misapplication because of their ability to function as 
multi-purpose products; cut user's stocks; saved dispensing 
equipment, manufacturing and servicing time and labor. 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED LITHIUM FOR YOUR INDUS- 
TRIAL PROCESS? Lithium’s possibilities are un- 
limited. Investigate how Lithium may fit into your 
industrial picture. Write for Data ts on any 
of the Metalloy Compounds listed. Send your 
request to Dept. A. 
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version of formaldehyde to trioxane 
sizable quantities of formaldehyde are 
given off. That’s the principal reason 
Celanese undertook the job. For the 
QM approached Du Pont and Heyden 
as well as Celanese with the produc- 
tion project. And although all three 
had processes to recover the dilute 
formaldehyde, only Celanese had a 
continuous one. Figuring this gave it 
a slight edge over producers using the 
batch methods, the firm jumped at the 
chance. 

The QM proposal was made at a 
joint meeting of the Commercial 
Chemical Development Association 
and the Chemical Market Research 
Association in 1951. Warren Stubble- 
bine, director of QM research and de- 
velopment, told the meeting that the 
standard material, a hexamine tablet, 
did a satisfactory heating job but 
evolved toxic fumes, presented a haz- 
ard when used in confined areas, The 
answer, he said, was commercially 
obscure trioxane. 

Harold KixMiller, general manager 
of the Celanese Chemical Division, 
saw dollar signs in the chemical. After 
selling the higher echelon on the idea, 
he turned it over to James MacFar- 
land, director of the product develop- 
ment section. Even though the first 
shipments have already gone out, Mac- 
Farland continues to supervise the 
project. 


BQUIPMBENT..-.-. 
Sodium Marbles: To simplify the job 
of adding metallic sodium to chemical 
reaction zones, Humphrey-Wilkinson, 
Inc., (North Haven, Conn.) has added 
sodium “marbles” to its line of sodium 
chemicals. The sodium is now offered 
as spheres (0.5 to 1.0 in. diameter) 
covered with a film of either white 


BISHOP PLANT: Extra capacity for a purpose. 
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hydrocarbon oil or soda ash. The 
firm says that the thin coating re- 
duces the handling hazard for the op- 
erator, adds that the pelletized sodium 
is a convenient method for introduc- 
ing a sodium charge, helps in control- 
ling the reaction. H-W is also market- 
ing a sodium-lead alloy (10% sodium) 
in the form of shot. Standard size is 
0.25 in. but other sizes and composi- 
tion will be available. 
° 
Consistency Control: Central Scientific 
Co. (Chicago) is now pushing appli- 
cations for its Cenco-Bostwick Con- 
sistometer among the chemical process 
industries. The instrument measures 
consistency by timing the flow of a 
viscous liquid through a trough. De- 
veloped by the U.S.D.A. for the food 
industry, the instrument should have 
applications in many industries that 
handle viscous materials, says Central 
Scientific. 
° 

Level Detector: The General Electric 
Co. (Schenectady, N.Y.) now reports 
it has a new electrical system for 
sewage and water level control and 
indication. Aimed for use in wet walls, 
sumps and other wet reservoirs, the 
system will control flow through 
pumps or can be hooked up to alarm 
systems. A temperature-sensitive ele- 
ment is wrapped with a resistance 
heater and hermetically sealed in a 
stainless steel tube. In air, the re- 
sistance element is low because the 
heater keeps the detector hot. When 
the system comes in contact with 
water, however, the temperature rises 
and the resistance climbs rapidly. 
That triggers a remote relay which 
can be hooked to control or indicating 
elements. G.E. says the system is self- 
cleaning, will not corrode, should be 
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specially suitable for unattended sta- 
tions. 

’ 
Roller Turntable: Lamson Corp. (Syra- 
cuse, New York) is now marketing a 
roller turntable that can be adapted 
into roller gravity conveyor systems. 
The turntable can be locked into posi- 
tion to permit the flow of packages in 
one direction, or it can change direc- 
tion of packages being processed. 
Lamson figures it adds versatility to 
any type conveyor system. 

° 
Lighter Valve: Fabricated of stainless 
steel throughout, a plug valve has 
just been introduced by the Alloys 
Products Corp. (Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin). President Walter Wachowitz 
claims that improved interior design 
has halved the weight, while retaining 
the strength and resistance of conven- 
tional valves. Because it will simplify 
washing, lifting and positioning, says 
Wachowitz, the valve should mean 
savings in plants where the lines must 
be taken apart and cleaned frequently. 

se 
Plate Restoring: Engineers at Sam 
Tour & Co. (New York City) have de- 
veloped a method for restoring in- 
formation contained on _ corroded 
plates on boilers and other pieces of 


power equipment. The firm points out 
that the information, frequently re- 
quired for renewal of licenses or insur- 
ance, may become unreadable after 
the equipment has been in place for 
a few years. In the method, the sur- 
face is cleaned with a solvent, then 
treated with acid. The success of the 
method is due to the special response 
of cold-worked steel to acid etching. 

» 
New Distributor: The Union Industrial 
Corporation (Carlsbad, N.M.) and 
Worthington Corp. (Harrison, N.J.) 
have signed an agreement making 
UIC. distributor for Worthington 
Multi-V-Drives and Allspeed Selectors 
in three counties in New Mexico. 

o 
Proportioning Pump: Designed for ac- 
curate feeding of chemicals in appli- 
cations requiring low capacity and 
medium pressure, a _ proportioning 
pump has just been introduced by 
Proportioneers, Inc. (Providence, R.I.). 
The standard model has a capacity 
range of 1 to 10 gph., discharge pres- 
sures up to 650 psig. The firm is also 
supplying model with a range of 0.5 
to 5 gph. at the same discharge pres- 
sure. Weighing less than 100 Ibs., the 
pump is said to have a long life, be 
cheap to maintain. 


Chemical Mechanics 


AFTER SEVERAL YEARS of experi- 
menting on radioactive substances, 
John Yeiser (left) and Mike Simonton 
have formed Hazatrol, Inc., (Rich- 
mond, Calif.) to apply their results to 
process equipment. Their first item is 
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an elevator control device. A modified 
Geiger cell attached to the elevator 
spots a radium capsule on the shaft, 
actuates the stopping mechanism. 
They say it will stop a moving plat- 
form within 0.05 in. of the floor. 
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MUSTARD SEED OIL 


George Degen&Co. 
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111 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N.Y. 














SAVE MONEY 
ON PACKAGING 


WITH CONTAINERS 
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Ideal for granulatea substances, powders, 
@oaps, abrasives, even some liquids and 
semi-liquids, Keiding Molded Paper Con- 
tainers are amazingly strong, light in 
weight and low in cost. 
You may find many economical uses for 
these containers. They’re sturdy enough 
for shipping, attractive enough for a sales 
and display package, these containers are 
available in a wide variety of sizes and 
shapes. Standard color is white. Write for 
prices and samples. 

Available in nine sizes, ranging from 1 pint 

te 5 gals., with covers tight-fitting. (Not ree 

commended for shipping liquids.) 


KEIDING PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 


BR North 34th St eh eee w 


Largest Manufacturer of Molded Paper Containers 
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SPRAY “ON SUN- SHIELD: Toward iceman: tanning, embed filters. 


A Screen for 


Sol 


Sun protec.ant makers credit this year’s blistering sum- 





mer with a surge in demand. 


Early postwar appeal of chemical sun-screens, helped 





by protection-wise Gl’s, 
porarily dipped. 


was high, but it appears to have tem- 


Organic ultraviolet ray filters are the key to these com- 





pounds that have superseded the old fat-and-essential oils prep- 


arations. 


The beaches are jammed, the resorts 
are bulging, the golf courses are 
crowded. It’s the torrid sort of summer 
that kills the joy of life for most people 
—but it’s a darn nice break for makers 
of sunburn preventives. For a lot of 
folks will be out soaking up the sun, 
and spending money to keep a hand- 
some bronze from turning into a pain- 
ful pink. 

Suntan lotion formulators are frank- 
ly pleased with the good weather. 
Percentagewise, the burn preventives 
market has gone down in recent years. 
But according to several recent na- 
tionwide surveys by leading women’s 
magazines®, business is on the up- 
swing after a slight decline in the 
past year or two. 

The mid-forties consumption of burn 
preventives could in some degree be 
ascribed to the military. Army Air 
~* The Women’s Home Companion study, ‘“Cos- 
metics in Use,”’ prepared by the Research Dept., 
Cc rowell-Collier Pub. Co.; Good Housekeeping’ s 


“Beauty Secrets,” and Cosmopolitan’s “Survey 
of Beauty.” 
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Force research, aimed at preventing 
painful burning of personnel in desert 
and coastal stations, probed the prob- 
lems of suntanning and sunburning. 
And the formulations they devised, 
based on pheny] salicylate in creams, 
were effective enough to make the 
men using them want similar protec- 
tion when they returned to civil life. 

Guard Up: Although service life 
did bring sunburn preventives to the 
attention of many, such lotions are by 
no means spanking new, nor are so- 
called sun-screens used in them. That 
compounds like quinine, aesculin, 
pheny] salicylate (salol) filtered out ul- 
traviolet rays was recognized long be- 
fore the war. There was some doubt, 
however, late as the mid-thirties, as 
to whether or not sun-screens were 
worth putting in. 

More and later research proved the 
value of light-filtering compounds. 

Briefly, 
is ultraviolet 


research has shown that it 
energy in 2900-3200 


(Angstrom units) wave lengths that 
causes painful burning. Energy of 
wave lengths 3300-3650 produce tan- 
ning without burning. The burning 
effect, erythema, is due to the increas- 
ed amount of blood at the skin sur- 
face; tanning appears to be due to 
formation of a natural skin pigment, 
melanin. A good sun screen (and not 
just an opaque pigment that simply 
blocks off all light) then, is one which 
will block the passage of light in the 
2900-3200 Angstrom range, yet per- 
mit passage of the 3300-3650 rays. 

In addition to the compounds long 
known to be suitable, screening agents 
include substituted lactones, such as 
umbelliferone, 8-umbelliferone acetic 
acid, daphnetin, P-aminobenzoic acid, 
and a host of others. Representative 
suntan preparations on the market 
contain propylene glycol and P-amino- 
benzoate (J. B. Williams’ high-selling 
Skol); methyl umbelliferone and ben- 
zyl cinnamate (Perfection Sunburn lo- 
tion); dipropylene glycol salicylate 
(Dorothy Gray’s sun lotion). At that, 
not all of the presently sold com- 
pounds contain a_ specific screen; 
Spray Tan, Barro Industries’ product, 
is one such. 

Preparation Problems: As these sun- 
tan compounds have evolved from 
simple combinations of fatty oils and 
essential oils, difficulties involving sun- 
screening agents had to be ironed out. 

A compound which is an effective 
screen by itself may not work well in 
the commonly used oil or alcohol or 
cream base; this must be checked. 
Moreover, the preparation must be 
non-toxic, non-irritating, and harmless 
to clothing. It should have good stor- 
age stability, low water solubility, and 
relatively low volatility. In addition, it 
should not be readily absorbed by 
the skin. 

But these problems have been over- 
come, and present sales of suntan aids 
are estimated at several million dol- 
lars yearly. 


It Looks Good 


“America has gone typically hog-wild 
in promoting chlorophyll. Trying to 
ride on the skirts of really good chlo- 
rophyll products are a lot of spurious 
ones. When these are weeded out . 
the boom will seem to be over. But 
high chlorophyll sales will persist in- 
definitely . . . will rise above even 
the present boom proportions.” 
That’s the way the chlorophyll (or 
more accurately, chlorophyllin) situa- 
tion looks to W. H. Wheeler, whose 
Airkem, Inc. (New York maker of 
Airwick) was probably the first to 
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WHEELER ON CHLOROPHYLL: The 


boom should lead to a boom. 


promote and make use of the deodor- 
ant properties of chlorophyll. 
Despite Wheeler's distress at the 
over-ballyhooing of the current won- 
der ingredient, he is confident that the 
most significant applications of chloro- 
phyll haven’t been plumbed yet. 
Chlorophyll, employed in de-scent- 
ing consumer goods, will prove to be 
a tremendous factor in industry, 
Wheeler feels. With an eye toward di- 
versified manufacture, Airkem has 
pushed chlorophyll research the past 
ten years, has made and examined 
many of the newly introduced prod- 
ucts. Its conclusion: Applications in 
toothpastes, body deodorants and the 
like will be only a small part of the 
field. The best bets, Wheeler thinks, 
are exemplified by the Airkem-Allen 
Industries (Detroit, Mich.) work in 
removing the odor from rubber under- 
rug pads, and in deodorizing cotton 
linters used in mattress manufacture. 
Imported Extracts: Wheeler says 
he’s using the same sort of chloro- 
phyllins used in other products, sol- 
uble copper forms. But where most 
present consumers require a carefully 
purified product, Airkem employs a 
grade that includes some other plant 
extractives, which Airkem has found 
of value in room freshening. The com- 
pany isn’t competing for the short U.S. 
supply of chlorophyll; for the past 
three years it has purchased its re- 
quirements exclusively from an Eng- 
lish firm, William Ransom & Sons. 
Most disturbing, Wheeler finds, are 
the formulators who add a trace of 
chlorophyll to their products, then 
claim almost magical properties for 
them. He thinks the claims are fre- 
quently without any valid supporting 
evidence—and it is the conceivable 
rebound of doubt about all chloro- 
phyll products that bothers him. 
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Chlorophyll has been Wheeler's 
baby for the past dozen years. He’s 
raised it to the extent that his Air- 
wick is being used in most of the 
world outside the Iron Curtain, and 
he doesn’t want to see it cut down 
in its adolescence. 


Self Policing 


Maybe it’s the wrong time of year 
to be thinking about snow, but the 
aerosol trade is doing just that. Its 
aim: To give the customer a fair deal. 

With the introduction of the aerosol- 
dispensed artificial snow last year, ad- 
ditional attention was turned to a 
problem that has been facing aerosol 
makers for some time: Just what con- 
stitutes a filled aerosol container. Buy- 
ers of artificial snow occasionally dis- 
covered that there was hardly enough 
material in some cans to cover a tree, 
and their understandable complaints 
have spurred the industry into doing 
something about it. 

At the recent meeting of the Chemi- 
cal Specialties Manufacturers Associ- 
ation in Boston, the aerosol wing 
thrashed the problem out, decided to 
adopt a resolution for artificial snow 
packagers: The standard 12-o0z (fluid) 
containers must be filled with not less 
than 12-0z by weight of pressurized 
artificial snow, the standard 6-o0z can 
not less than 6-oz. 

The move should do much to raise 
the consumer’s faith in aerosols of all 
sorts. For there is a tendency to buy 
by can size, and assume the can is 
full; a deceptively filled container cer- 
tainly won't make 
tomers. 

It is no secret in the industry that 
the Federal Trade Commission has 
been investigating the matter of pos- 
sible unfair trade practices engendered 
by deceptively filled cans. And the 
best way to avoid interference from 
a Government agency is to do an ef- 
fective job of self-policing one’s own 
industry. 

The resolution adopted is similar 
to the ones the industry previously 
agreed upon to cover insecticides and 
room deodorants, resolutions that con- 
tributed greatly to stabilizing the 
weights of fill of these products. 

© 
X-Ray Fixer: A new liquid fixer chem- 
ical for X-ray photographs has been 
introduced by General Electric Co. 
The new compound is said to be as 
stainless as dry powders and more 
economical. 


for repeat cus- 


° 

On the Move: The swarm of army 
worms, which the USDA has warned 
about for some time, has moved into 
lower counties of Wisconsin. Toxa- 
phene is being used extensively to 
combat this pest. 


Take It Easy 


A. H. MOSEMAN has problems: As 
head of the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
soil scientists testing the new soil con- 
ditioners, he’s been snowed under 
with inquiries about the soil builders. 
As reported (CW Newsletter July 26), 
the Dept. now suggests that condi- 
tioners be used cautiously until the 
individual can observe their value on 
his soil. That’s about the best Mose- 
man can do; although the public looks 
to the USDA for guidance, the Bureau 
has no responsibility in cases like this. 





Deodorizing Cleanser: Cameo Corp., 
Chicago), maker of an abrasive house- 
hold cleanser, is now including 0.3% 


chlorophyll in its formulation, has 
changed its scent from lemon to mint. 
° 
New Soil Conditioner: Soil Condition- 
er Corp. (Chicago) is one of the latest 
to enter the soil conditioning field, 
with its WonderSoil, sold in most 
dime stores, at 98¢ per pint. 
* 
New Plant: In Portsmouth, Va., con- 
struction has begun on a 24,000 sq. 
ft. plant of the Murro Chemical Co. 
The single story facilities will be used 
for the manufacture of powdered hand 
soaps, and other cleaning compounds. 
° 
Arner Output Up: Output for the Ar- 
ner Co., Buffalo, N.Y., pharmaceutical 
manufacturer, is some 22% above the 
first-half production of 1951 for the 
home plant; Canadian plant reports a 
47% increase. 
. 
Detergent for Al: New cleaner for 
aluminum, anodized aluminum and 
magnesium parts is Kelite PWB No. 
81, a detergent powder. It is com- 
pounded by Kelite Products, Inc. (Los 
Angeles). 
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He’s got designs for business! 


Here’s a man you rarely see, but 
who, nevertheless, is very important 
to you. He’s important because the 
main purpose of his job is to in- 
crease your business! 


He is the Canco development 


engineer. He knows, as you do, that 
the right container is the best sales- 
man for any product. 

His job, and the job of many 
others like him, is to design and de- 
velop better containers for products. 





&®> CAN 


His service is one of many that the 
American Can Company offers to 
assist you in building your business. 

Canco, backed by over half a 
century of service, will continue to 
develop better ways of solving its 
customers’ needs. 





AMERICAN 





NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 


MARKET LETTER 


Summer heat, strikes, vacations—these are among the reasons 
advanced to explain current sluggishness in the nation’s chemical mar- 
ket places. 





Insecticide sales now are much slower than they were a year ago. 
And most producers of DDT, BHC, other bug-killers are blaming the hot, 
dry weather. Here’s what happened in the Southwest, for example: 

Due to the early drought in Texas, not as much cotton as planned 
could be planted. And when the rains finally came, farmers couldn’t con- 
trol the insect infestations that developed. Result: Some cotton, other crops 
were plowed under, lost. 








Government experts, through NPA, earlier this year came up 
with some data on the estimated domestic, export requirements for DDT. 
They figured that the coming pesticide year (opening October 1) will 
call for about 150 million pounds. 

A glance at DDT yearly production figures for the last three 
years indicates that NPA’s future requirements estimate might not be too 
far off: 








DDT Production 
52,400,000 pounds 
93,000,000 pounds 
115,000,000 pounds 


While industry would have no difficulty in reaching a production 
of 150 million pounds of DDT—if it were needed—at least one expert es- 
timates that 1953’s output will dip considerably below 100,000,000 pounds. 
Reason: There’ll be a lot of DDT left over from previous production. 





The slow movement of cresylic acid is indirectly tied in with the 
late, but still-felt steel strike. Cresylic goes into resins for can linings, 
laminates used in automobile manufacture. Both outlets have been curbed, 
will take time to recover. 

Domestic cresylic acid manufacturers’ schedules range between 
$1.20 and $1.35/gallon. Foreign material is lower priced (British about 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK’S Output Index (1947—100) 119.0 118.7 118.7 
Chemical Week's Wholesale Price Index (1947—100) ; 103.1 103.1 106.9 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1000 tons) pec 1,095. 1,018. 1,692. 
Steel Ingot Production (thousand tons) faces 2,029. 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 250.5 249.6 244.0 

EXPORTS IMPORTS 

MONTHLY INDICATORS—FOREIGN TRADE May May 

(Million Dollars) Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 


Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 


Chemicals, total area . 69.5 68.2 85.9 19.0 19.0 30.8 
Coal Tar Products se i tears Lan 4.6 7.0 0: 0.3 15 
Medicinals and Pharmaceuticals Ret ee eee ee 18.3 18.1 26.6 44 3.6 2.6 
a re re ee 11.6 11.8 15.2 3.6 5.6 13.4 
Fertilizer and Fertilizer Materials ..................... 3.5 3.8 45 9.8 8.2 12.2 
Vegetable Oils and Fats, inedible ....................... 4.8 8.7 719 8.3 . 








80¢, some German at 70¢), but it can’t compete with U.S. higher-grade 
cresylic in many applications. 


More good news for sulfur users: By this month industry- (not 
government) maintained stockpiles will have reached pre-Korea levels. 
Brimstone stocks as of July 1, 1950 amounted to 2,978,000 tons; now the 
sulfur piles are about 3,019,000 tons. 

Low point in sulfur inventory was reached in January, 1951 when 
stocks were down to 2,725,000 tons—less than 6 months’ supply in terms 
of consumption. 

The action virtually means a general industry increase. For 
SR 59, GCPR prices are no longer in effect for several firms which have 
been granted Capehart Amendment increases, and others have adjustments 
pending. 

In dividing the 232,500 long tons of crude sulfur U.S. will export 
in July 1-Sept. 30 period, the Dept. of Commerce made only slight changes 
in the quotas allotted to countries during the first half of 1951. 

But for the first time, Commerce set country quotas for a division 
of the 7,500 long tons of refined sulfur to be exported in that period. 

In a major revision of its Regulation 1, NPA deleted 30 chemicals 
or chemical groups from inventory regulation, added 6 others. 

The deletions: allethrin, alkyl phenol and derived resins, amyl 
phenols, buty! phenol, cyclohexylamine, DDT, dichlorobenzene, hexylresorci- 
nol, hydrofluoric acid and derivatives, yellow iron oxide, lead naphthenate, 
melamine resins and molding powders, naphthenic acid, parachlorophenol, 
2,4-D, diphenyl amine, ethylene oxide, ortho phosphoric acid, phenothiazine, 
phosphorus, Teflon, polyvinylidene chloride and copolymers, resorcinol and 
derived resins, sebacic acid, sodium chlorate, sulfonated oil, zinc chloride, 
zine ammonium chloride, tin chemicals, cellophane. 

Those added: bis-phenol, granular charcoal, parapheny! phenol, 
para-tert-butyl, beryllium compounds, cobalt oxides and hydrides. 



























New muriate of potash producers can base their ceilings on 
competitors’ current ceiling prices, according to the latest OPS ruling. 
Previously their ceilings were those set under Supplementary Regulation 
59 to General Ceiling Price Regulation. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending July 28, 1952 














UP 
Change New Price Change New Price 
Casein, Argentine, acid ppt. gd., Soybean oil, crude, tks., mills .00375 1125 
100-b. lots, ex. dock $ .0125 $ .1875 
DOWN 
DDT, fiber, dms., c.l., srt. egld. $ .02 $ .38 Tung oil, imp., tank cars $ .0025 $ .4025 
Oiticica oil, dms. .005 235 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated 
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When a coffee table takes a mirror shine... 


USS 
COAL 
CHEMICALS 


are in the picture 


@ A good start to a fine finish for fur- 
niture is a heavy, protective coat of 
clear, lustrous, long-wearing lacquer 

that owes much of its durability and 
quick drying to Toluol. U-S-S Toluol is 
used extensively in the production of 
paints, lacquers and finishes — from light 
household lacquers to heavy protective coat- 
ings for industrial uses. 

Toluol is only one of the U-S-S Coal Chemi- 
cals. The others that make up the complete line 
are Benzol, Xylol, Phenol, Cresols, Cresylic 
Acid, Picoline, Pyridine, Naphthalene, Creo- 
sote Oil, and Ammonium Sulphate. 

From beginning to end .. . from mining of 
coal to final distillation . . . the entire produc- 
tion of these chemicals is handled by U. S. 
Steel. There are nine production plants and a 
tenth will soon join them. You'll find U. S. 
Steel a good source of supply for high quality 
coal chemicals and efficient service. For more 
information contact our nearest Coal Chemical 
Sales Office, or write United States Steel Com- 
pany, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 


U-S-S COAL CHEMICALS & 


2-1426 
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the Figments 
of Fertile 
Imaginations 
are harnessed 
by RESEARCH 
for consumer 
gain and com- 
pany profits. 

WE have 

the scientific 

personnel and the 

modern equipment 


to solve your 
problem. 


OUR scope in- 
cludes every 
form of chemi- 


cal service. 


YOU incur no obli- 
gation in conferring 
with us. 


Foster D. Snell, Inc. 
Chemists - Engineers 
29 W. 15th St. 
New York 11, N. Y. 
WA 4-8800 














60 PARK PLACE 
WOrth 2-7763 
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ACETONE 


Methyl Acetone 
(Synthetic) 


Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Methyl Isobutyl Ketone 


Diacetone 
Diisobutyl Ketone 
Isophorone 


CHEMICANS —_— 


INCORPORATED 


* NEWARK 2, N. J 
MArket 2-3650 








MARRBTS occa 


How It’s Shaping Up: 
: OF 54 KEY 


CHEMICALS 


are - are 
STEADY to AMPLE to 


LOOSE 


B and the market on 7 others varies by region 


Easier for Everything 


Most chemicals are now in good supply, CW survey of 





sales managers, purchasing agents shows. 


Persistently tight commodities—sulfur, sulfuric acid, 





chlorine and phthalic anhydride—are now generally available. 


The steel strike hadn’t hit coal chemicals too severely 





since consumption as well as production has been down. 


Six months’ reports showing chemical 
company sales lagging behind the 
same period for last year confirm 
what buyers and sellers have been 
saying for some months. Sales are off 
for a variety of reasons: Business gen- 
erally is dull, smaller inventories are 
now common, expanded production 
has eased competition for available 
materials. 

An added factor has been the steel 
strike which not only has cut the 
supply of coal chemicals, but has _re- 
sulted in shutdowns in industries other 
than steel that are large consumers of 
all kinds of chemical products. 

This altered situation is reflected in 
decided changes in availability of 
chemicals throughout the country. The 
latest CW spot check of sales man- 
agers and purchasing agents shows 
that there now exists a normal market 
for practically everything, that mate- 
rials which have been in the tight 
category for several years are now in 
good supply. All products, of course, 
are not plentiful everywhere, but no 
product was reported short every- 
where. 


But such commodities as sulfur, sul- 
furie acid, chlorine and phthalic an- 
hydride—short a few months ago (CW, 
April 19)—are now fairly plentiful. 
And only eight products were men- 
tioned as being tight in one area that 
were not listed as more available else- 
where: methylene chloride, carbon 
tetrachloride, anhydrous ammonia, 
lithium, azelaic acid, castor oil, coco- 
nut oil, paraphenyl phenol. Seven 
chemicals (perchlorethylene, styrene, 
benzol, phenol, chlorine, sulfuric acid, 
and sebacic acid) were reported tight 
in one area, more available elsewhere. 
Of the remainder of some 54 chemicals 
surveyed, all were in either the steady- 
to-easing or ample-to-loose. category. 

Bearish Tone: One of the most 
pessimistic views of the market is that 
of a Midwest jobber who avers he is 
willing to sell short on 99 out of 100 
chemicals. In that area, the only prod- 
uct critically tight is by-product am- 
monium sulfate. There the steel strike 
hes hit consumption of chemicals hard; 
moreover, coaltar chemicals invento- 
ries were being depleted when the 
steel settlement came. One happy 
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note is the good movement of citric 
and tartaric acids, vanillin and vege- 
table gums for summer drinks, ice 
cream. 

On the West Coast, as well as in 
the Southwest, sales of argricultural 
chemicals have been disappointing. 
Prices, particularly on DDT, have 
been shaded, and one unit of a Texas 
insecticide plant has been closed be- 
cause of poor demand. Among things 
tight in the Far West are mainly 
sebacie acid, azelaic acid, coconut oil 
(copra not coming in because of ship- 
ping strike), and in some spots, sty- 
rene, anhydrous ammonia and chlo- 
rinated solvents. 

Chlorinated solvents are also off 
in the Southwest, where almost noth- 
ing is hard to get. There is some 
shading of price on caustic, phosphates 
and sulfuric acid by distributors, and 
some large orders of benzol, toluol and 
xylol have moved below the market, 
though that isn’t expected to be re- 
peated soon. 

Around Pittsburgh, the report is 
that idle cokeovens have not had as 
pronounced effect as expected on coal- 


tar chemicals, except toluene. The 
reason: Consumption had decreased 
along with production—because of the 
strike. There has not been much trou- 
ble with containers. 

Mixed Effects: In the East, basic 
chemicals are not hard to find either, 
and because of the steel strike, sol- 
vents, rust preventives, refractories, 
etc. had been falling off. Some im- 
ported phthalic anhydride reportedly 
has sold below domestic material, but 
domestic price is holding up. Chlorine 
is readily available, and like their fel- 
low producers elsewhere, alkali com- 
panies find the caustic surplus their 
most pressing problem. But both ben- 
zene and phenol have been short. 

While many may not be enthusiastic 
about the current status of the chem- 
ical market, they are not pessimistic 
about the future either. Most recog- 
nize that supply-and-demand balance 
is a condition they must get used to 
again, meet with increased sales effort. 
The consensus is that, given industrial 
peace, the rest of the year will see 
a pickup over the generally disap- 
pointing performance thus far. 





Government Needs 


Bid Closing InvitationNo. Quantity 


August 11 53-23B 2,981,000 Ibs 


August A- 7 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
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August 5 (NY-3B-39411) 146 can 


Government Awards 


Item 
Commanding Officer, 
Wax, floor, water emulsion, 

fed. spec. PW 151A in 55 
gal. drums 


Amount 


53,845 gal 


Compound, boiler, in approx. 


500,000 Ibs 
1 Ib. balls or briquettes 


Acid, phosphoric 303,840 Ibs 
Photographic film 
Photographic film 
Cleaning compound 1,500,000 Ibs 
128,970 Ibs 
223,540 Ibs 
120,818 Ibs 
46,972 Ibs 


Acid, chromic 

Acid, sulfuric 

Acid, hydrochloric 
Acid, hydrofluoric 
Aviation Supply Office, 700 Robbins Avenue, 
Pigment 660,000 Ibs 
8,000 gal 
25,000 gal 


Tricresyl phosphate 


Thinner 





Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Quartermaster Purchasing Division, Chicago, Ill. 


Procurement Division Supply Service, Veterans Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 


General Services Administration, Business Service Center, Region 2, 250 Hudson St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


Fort McPherson, Fort McPherson, Ga. 


Procurement Division, San Francisco Port of Embarkation, Fort Mason, Calif. 


Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, Dayton, O. 


Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


Item 


Shortening compound canned (600 x 700 and 
5 gallon can) spec. EE-S-321 


Alcohol, 
Benzene 
Barium sulfate 

Ammonium sulfate 
Hydrochloric acid 
Hydriodic acid 
Homatrophine hydrobromide 
Formaldehyde solution 
Dextrose 

Codeine phosphate 

Capry! alcohol 

Buty! alcohol 


dehydrated 


Primer paint for galvanized or zinc surfaces 


Dollar 


Value Supplier, Location 


28,236 aw Chemical Co., 916 Ashby 


W., Atlanta, Ga. 


51,500 Nesieee Aluminate Corp., 6216 W. 
t ! 


Pl., Chicago 38, lil 
51,921 
172,515 
30,370 
76,875 
36,172 
39,566 
53,518 


Monsanto Chemical Co., 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ansco Div., General — & Film 
Corp., Bin hamton, 

Eastman Kodak Co., a3 State 
Street, Rochester, "N.Y. 

Wyandotte Chemical Corp., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

Fiber Chemical Corp., P.O. Box 218, 
Matawan, N.J. 

Arthur S. LaPine & Co., 6001 South 
Knox Ave., Chicago, 

Cole Laboratories inc., 42-25 9th 
Street, Long Island City, N.Y. 
Cole Laboratories Inc., 42- = _— 
Street, Long Island City, Lv. 


153,600 
28,400 
25,090 


Titanium Pigment Corp., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 

Montrose Chemical ‘Co., "120. Lister 
ve., Newark 5, NJ. 

Paint cialties, Inc., 256 Napoleon 

n Francisco, Calif. 
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MADE BY NEW PATENTED PROCESS 
e TRIBASIC 

e UNSATURATED 

e HIGH PURITY 

e WHITE, CRYSTALLINE 


FOR PREPARATION OF 

e WETTING AGENTS 

e SYNTHETICS 
ESTERS 
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CHEMICAL MANI As 
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RERS 


5147 W. 67th Street, Chicago 38 nois 


AKRON, OHIO ° 
CHICAGO, ILL ° 


NEWARK N J 
LOS ANGELE 





now available 
in quantity. as 


HERCULES 


pentaerythritol 





Use P. E. for Production Economy 


With the recent completion of expanded production facilities at its 
Mansfield, Massachusetts, plant, Hercules offered the protective coat- 
ings industry and others a dependable volume source of technical 
grade P. E. of high chemical purity. Many Hercules customers have 
already benefited from the effects of this new capacity. 

They have profited because the use of Hercules P. E. has freed them 
from day-to-day dependence on the wide price fluctuations inherent in 
the use of by-product polyols. And they have benefited technically as 
well. In the resin field, for example, the superior gloss, brushability, 
and water resistance of P. E. alkyds are widely recognized. 

Orders for P. E. are now being accepted at competitive prices. Con- 
tracts are available. If polyols are a part of your processing picture, 
you owe it to yourself to investigate the full possibilities of pentaery- 
thritol from Hercules. May we suggest that you contact your nearest 
Hercules Sales Office at your earliest convenience? 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
Synthetics Department, 992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Complete stocks warehoused at Mansfield, Mass., Chicago, San Francisco 


GC52-5 
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No Need to Freeze 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s five years of research, 





taking up where the Germans and other U.S. companies left off, 
has licked the problem of making “cold” rubber without cold. 


Key chemical: Nitrazole CF (p-nitrobenzene diazonium 





p-chlorobenzene sulfonate). Product’s name: Nitrazole rubber. 


Chances are that no one will throw away the refriger- 





ators. But a new rubber plant may well employ the new process. 


There’s no telling where a chemical 
compound will eventually turn up. 
Nitrazole CF, for example, is used as 
a dye intermediate; but now it turns 
out to be a polymerization catalyst 
that puts butadiene and styrene to- 
gether “hot” (122 F) the same way the 
current process puts them together 
“cold” (41 F). 

GR-S_ synthetic rubber used to 
be made at 122 F—indeed, almost half 
of it still is—but cold rubber has bet- 
ter abrasion resistance. Use of nitra- 
zole, however, gives a comparable 
product at the old, higher temper- 
ature. Firestone has 2 million miles of 
fleet-testing to prove that point. 

Import from Germany: While Fire- 
stone has nurtured the process to the 
point where it can stand on its own 
feet, it can’t take credit for the initial 
discovery. It was tried first in Ger- 
many, but it never got out of the 
laboratory. U.S. firms tried it too, ap- 
parently didn’t realize its full signif- 
icance and dropped it as impractical. 

That’s where it was when research- 
ers under Raymond Firestone, vice 
president in charge of research and 
development, took it up in December, 
1947. While they were at work on 
the new process, cold rubber was put 
on a commercial scale (1948). The lat- 
ter solved the abrasion problem, but 
only at the expense of refrigeration 
equipment to hold the temperature at 
41 F. Now, simply by changing the 
catalyst, equivalent (but not superior) 
rubber can be made without refriger- 
ation. 

Stumblingblock: But all this doesn’t 
mean that the government, which 
owns the synthetic rubber plants, will 
scrap the present process and switch 
to nitrazole rubber overnight. On the 
contrary, refrigeration equipment is 
on order for plants still making “hot” 
rubber. It’s largely a matter of “bird in 
the hand” philosophy. 

With the cold process thus firmly 
entrenched, Firestone sees little like- 
lihood that the nitrazole process will 
be adopted for the time being. 

Three possibilities, however, point 
to a gradual adoption: 
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RAYMOND FIRESTONE: Hot equals 
cold, and the cost is lower. 


e As refrigeration equipment wears 
out, installation of the nitrazole proc- 
ess is more likely than replacement 
of freezing units. 

e If new synthetic plants are built, 
nitrazole would be a logical choice. 

e If the government sells present 
plants to private industry, the new 
operators may adopt the process to 
save on production cost. 

Cheaper? Only one sizable batch 
(90,000 Ibs.) of the new rubber has 
been made so far—for Firestone’s and 
the government’s test fleets. That’s not 
enough to prove production econ- 
omies, but savings seem obvious: the 
catalyst is no costlier than those pres- 
ently used, capital outlay is lessened 
by the cost of refrigeration equipment, 
and operating cost is lessened by the 
expense of running such equipment. 

Even though the government (i.e., 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
which operates the rubber plants) has 
no plans to adopt the new method 
immediately, it’s there for emergencies 
should refrigeration units fail, and it 
holds out the promise of a lower-cost 
product when rubber capacity is ex- 
panded. 
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ESIUM PRODUCTS 
OF MERCK & CO., INC. 

















(His business paper . . . of course) 


Any man with business on his mind 
puts his mind on his business paper. 
The Best Informed Men in your Field 
find time to read . . . not just a page 
or two, but thoroughly. And regular- 
Jy. It pays off in fresh approaches to 
tough problems, close touch with 
your market. Read every issue... 
editorials and advertising. Both are 
jamful of news and “how-to” that 
will keep you one of the Best Informed 
Men in your Field, too. 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
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One of a series of ads prepared by 
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For Sale 
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Clark Microanalytical Laboratory Sales Representation Wanted 


CH, N, 8, Hal, Alkoxyl, Alkimide Acetyl, Termi- 
WV 8 is! y “ ° 
nal M i. ae liebe: inal eames Well established Ohio company has attractive rep 
r tati 8 
Say: ApisebeDiale te went nits diaeaiain ania. esentation arrangement for experienced sales en 


gineers in chemical and related industries. An 
HOWARD 8. CLARK, DIRECTOR entirely new line in the field of cost-saving equip- 
10414 W. Main St. Urbana, Iti, ment, supported by national advertising. Sales 
coverage desired in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pitts- 


DATA ENGINEERS, INC. burgh, and in Charleston, West Va. Give full 








resumé of experience and references. Inquiries will 


Engi . “ . 
ngineering that “‘Counts’ be held in strict confidence. Reply 


Designers & Manufacturers of 
Data Recording Instruments RW-4871, Chemical Week 
4608 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 330 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 

















Evans -) Sah aia Rare Nee SO pera 

Chemical Research—Pro pomepes-- Products You aggressive tor estab- 

povelopenent Problem lished Eastern agricultural firm on the west coast. 

Complete Laboratory. Pilot : Plant Excellent opportunity for resourceful, sincere in- 
echeateal & Optical Sections dividual. SW-4904, Chemical Week. 

Ask for new Scope Sheet C 

listing over 100 of our activities A LESCOL Eo AT TES ERE SE 

EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. —————S Position Wanted —————— 


250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Brazil: Technical Sales-Market Development 
American Ch. engineer, business background, 30, 
MARTIN H. GURLEY, JR. single, connections. Portuguese, Spanish perfectly. 
6 years: Industrial economics, —— & ee | 
» instr ion adhesive, pharm 

Consultant food specialties, etc. Administrative record, top 
Specializing in references. Ability, character & personalit above 
i average. Aces Employment Agency, R. 7 de Abril 
FIBROUS MATERIALS 264 (s601-A) Sao Paulo. 

Laboratories at Pawtucket, R. I. 
P. 0. Box 637 Tel. PA 5-356! ———— Selling Opportunities Wanted 


THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. Do You Have a Product That Should 
Enginoers Be Sold to the Food Industry? 


Plant design, —y 4 and services. A young progressive firm now marketing chemical 
spectfentions. Process gy eyelet specialties to food canners and processors on a 
Surveys & national scale wants additional products to sell. 

Can we help you in this volume market? 


RA 4917 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 





























313-14-15 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio. 
Phone, Je. 5939 — Je. 4543 











JAMES P. O'DONNELL ——_—_— 

n ~ 3 oe with Tech ‘Sales eanteiie oun 
Engineers on West Coast. Interested in in 
siditienal: ae A or equipment. RA-4704 





CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 





; ra Engineering Sales and Service Organization, 1 new- 
Design—F c Supervision ly formed, located SW Ohio, desires commission 
sale lines in chemical and process equipment. 
39 Broadway, New York 6 RA- “4885, Chemical Week. 


‘Lead pencil | production formulas. 
HILLARY ROBINETTE, Jr. Please write to 445 a8 = -Exp. Carl Gabler 


GMBH, Seas’, (Germany). 
Chemical Consultant 


== i wieES. 


Ardmore, Pa. 
Telephone: Ardmore 6457 
































WANTED! New England 
Private Formula Work 





irrine 

ENGINEERS 
Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical, Elec- Will manufacture, package, warehouse and dis- 
trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 


trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment: 
Analyses & Reports terial. One ounce to drum size. Glass, plastic or 


- 7 metal containers. Liquids, paste, cream or der. 
Greenville South Carolina at 
Technical assistance supplied. Also facilities for 
grinding, blending, and crushing. Will subcon- 
tract om government contracts. All dealings held 


tribute your product from our own or your ma- 








tracers 


is the highly effective classified advertising sec- in strictest confidence. 
tion of CHEMICAL WEEK. You can use it, eco- 
nomically, whenever you wish to reach the manage- Forest Hills Chemical Co., Inc 

ment men of the chemical process industries, 31 Rand Street, Roxbury 25, Mass. 




















Autoclaves, tile Ind; 3375 |. First Machinery 
Corp. 187 Hudson St, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 
Calenders, New Rubber Calenders, 6x12", Jehn- 

7 motor, we Eagle Indus 
trie oon Jot Wiekington St, NY 
Centrifugal 36”x40”, 








Continuous, 


Consoli- 
dated Products, 18 batt how, N.Y. 38, N.Y. 





Centrifugals, Bird 48”; Rub. Covered. First Ma- 
chinery, 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 





Dryer, Vacuum Shelf, 20 shelves, 59 x 78, pump, 
cond. (6). Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, 





ers, 2 Bivk 32x90 ry = SS accessories, 
or comp. comp. Eagle I Industries, 108 Washington St., NYC. 
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Filter Press, 18” x 18", $ trom, B&F Th 
chi é Products, 18 Park Row, 
Y. 38. 


Filter Press, 30”x30", iron, Sperry, steam heated, 
0 ‘ons ts, 18 Park 
Row, N.Y. 38, N.Y., Barclay 7-0600. 


Filter Press, 30” x 30”, Aluminum, 45 Chambers. 
Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 


Filter Press, 42” x 42”, iron, Shriver, 18, 27, 36, 
$4 chambers. (12). "Consolidated Products, 1 
Park Row, N.Y. 


Filter Presses, all sizes and types. Process Indus- 
tries, 305 Powell St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 


ing | all sizes and <a Perry Equipment, 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 


Granulator, Allis Chalmers, Ball, 4'6”’x7', iron 
lined. Used 100 hours. Consolidated ‘Products, 18 
Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. BA 7 


Kettles, $/S, 300 gal. and 200 gal., 100#, W. Bong 
Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 


Mill, New Rubber Mills, 6x12, 6x14, 6x16"; John- 
son ‘Joints, Coreglote. Eagle Industries, 1 108 Wash 
ington St., 


Mills, Raymond #5047 & 5057, High Side Roller, 
(2 + s Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, 












































Mills, Traylor tube, 5’x22’, 5’x20’, 4°6’x18’6”, 
4'x13’, stone lined, pebble ‘charge (4). Comsoli- 
dated Products, 18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 


Mixer, Lab, BP Vacuum, 7/2 gal. jktd, MD. Com- 
olete. ‘Eagle Industries. 108 ashington St., NYC. 








Mixer—SS vacuum, jktd, sigma arms, gal. 
ao nt Clearing House, Inc. 289 - 10 6 Bilyn 





Mixers, 700 gal. Turbo, Simplex, 7.7 (2). Con- 
solidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y 





Mixers, horiz. ribbon, 14’x7’6”x6’, jktd. 450 cu. 
> xOR Consolidated Products, 148 Park Row, 





Pebble Mills; 8’x8’, Poreatute | feet. it Machin- 
ery Corp., 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 


Pebble Mills 10 gel. to 800 gal., porcelain lined, 
20. Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, NY 38. 








Reactors—New SS from 50 to 1000 gals. Equi alp- 
ment Clearing House, Inc., 289 10 St., Bklys 15. 





Renctore-—Ploudier 30 to 300 gallons. First Ma- 
chinery Corp., 157 Hudson Street, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


Tablet Press, No. 51/2, Colton 3” maximum. Con- 
solidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 








Tanks, Alum, Pressure—330 and 480 gal. Perry 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 
Tanks, S/S, from 30 to 5700 Gal. Perry, Faule- 
ment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22 


Tanks, SS, from 180-10000 gal, jktd, 
agtd. Eagle Industries, 108 Washington St. NYC. 
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yonta, $$. Storage & all 
Process Industries, 305 Powell sor be scope 


Tanks, 2 10000 Storage, a Cond. 
Eagle I co, 08 W: Washi NYC. 
Tanks 6500 ) gal. ‘capacity, steel storage, recov- 
ered from dismantled tank cars, coiled & non 
coiled. Marshall Railway Equipment Corp., 50 
Church St., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 


Wanted — 


























Wanted at Once 
Chemical Equipment for Defense Plant Werk 
Autoclaves Kettles 
Centrif Mixers 
Dryers Presses 
Pulverizers 


Filters 
Interested in complete plante—elther now operating 
@ idle. Give full culars when writing. 
Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








Machinery, Chemical and Process. & 


from single item to sree plant. Patbet fpr 
Products, 18 Park, N.Y. 


"BEALERS in use surg 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 


Oldest and Largest Dealers 
in Used and Rebuilt Machinery. 


18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


Ave., N 





Shops: 331 D 





rk 2, N. J. 








Your FIRST Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 
FIRST Meeeany gene. 


157 Hudson St. 13 
Phone WORTH 4 S900 








- Gelb & Sons, Inc. 


Largest stock of used ehemical 
equipment in the United States 
66 Years of Leadership 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
Union, N. J. 
UNlenville 2-4900 
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= Wented —_—_—_—_—_—__———— 
Chemical Service Corporation 


WANTED — SURPLUS 
Chemicals, Plasticizers, Solvents 
Drugs, Pharmaceuticals, Oils 
Pigments, Colors, Waxes, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 er Street, New York 5, N.Y 
HAnover 2-6970 


nn ais “PROPERTIES 


For Sale or Leocoo———_—___— = 











for small scale produc- 
tion aromatic chemical pharmaceuticals, research 
work on organic compounds. Available for removal 
or rental. Write FS-4883, Chemical Week. 


HU MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted to Buy 


Manh bh 








For cash 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 
and other chemical periodicals., 
Ashley. 
24 E. 21 St. N.Y.C. (10) 
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RESEARCH. .... 


Easier Patents 


That swish toward the library might 
be the local contingent of chemical 
inventors and holders of chemical 
patents sprinting to look up what 
newly signed Public Law 593 means 
to them. 

This new law, to which President 
Truman affixed his signature last 
week, has been characterized as “the 
finest codification and revision of the 
patent laws since the 1870's.” It was 
known as the Bryson Bill when it 
first was inttoduced in Congress a 
little more than a year ago. 

Among provisions of this law: 

e A new use of a known com- 
pound, process or machine may be 
patented as a method. 

© A patent owner gets two years 
(instead of one) to file for broader 
claims in a reissue application. 

e A company or person, other than 
the inventor, may file an application 
if he can show some proprietary inter- 
est and if the inventor won't apply 
for the patent. 

e 
Glycerine Research: The Glycerine 
Producers’ Association has established 


awards for “outstanding research in 
the application of glycerine or glyc- 
erine derivatives.” The awards consist 
of a plaque and certificates, cash sti- 
pends of $1,000, $300 and $200. 

Details and entry blanks are ob- 
tainable from the Association at 295 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

e 


‘Penta’ Exonerated: Research both at 
Illinois and Tennessee Agriculture Ex- 
periment Stations shows that penta- 
chlorophenol, widely used as a wood 
preservative, is harmless to livestock. 
Some chlorinated hydrocarbons—par- 
ticularly naphthalene derivatives (CW 
Newsletter, July 12)—have been tag- 
ged responsible for X-disease (hyper- 
keratosis) in cattle, but force feeding 
of animals with pentachlorophenol so- 
lution demonstrated the compound's 
lack of toxicity. 
a 

Cell Research: Nucleoproteins, the 
mysterious substances that play a 
fundamental role in heredity, enzyme 
formation and cell metabolism in gen- 
eral, are the subject of a one-day sym- 
posium to be held at Laval University 
(Quebec City) Oct. 9. It is sponsored 
by the Chemical Institute of Canada. 








MSA Supports Distaff Research 


ALTHOUGH the Mutual Security 
Agency generally emphasizes the ex- 
change of defense technology, its pre- 
occupation with machine tools and 
armor plate didn’t keep it from bring- 
ing Norway’s Miss Inger Onshuus here 
to share U. S. scientific knowledge. 
She is working here with J. T. Baker's 


vice president and technical director, 
Joseph R. Stevens, with whom she 
has been assigned to do research dur- 
ing her 8-months’ stay on the develop- 
ment of new antibiotics. 

Miss Onshuus is ordinarily employ- 
ed in the new medicine department of 
A/S Farmaceutisk Industri. 
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bDWOLLS 


Chemicals 

Caustic Soda 

General information covering all phases 
of caustic soda. Some of the topics 
treated specifically are: manufacture, 
chemical and physical properties, meth- 
ods of handling and storing. Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Agilide 

4-p. brochure on unplasticized polyvinyl 
chloride and its uses in corrosion-resistant 
equipment and products. Includes list of 


products and properties. American Agile 
Corp., P.O. Box 168, Bedford, O. 


Styrene Monomer, Derivatives 
39-p. booklet describing characteristics 
and uses for various styrene derivatives. 
Also contains illustrations and list of pat- 
ent and literature references. Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Shell Molding Process 


28-p. manual on the shell molding 
process containing discussions of mate- 
rial requirements, necessary equipment, 
synopsis, and merits. Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Plastics Division, Springfield, Mass. 


Dyeing Techniques 
Manual entitled “Dyeing and Wet Fin- 


Is 


ishing Techniques for Dynel” contains in- 
formation on applying colors and finishes 
to new synthetic fiber. Includes sections 
on stock, package, and top dyeing. Tex- 
tile Fibers Dept., Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co., 30 E. 42 St., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Di-(2-Ethylhexyl) Adipate 

2-p. technical service report on use of 

DOA as a primary plasticizer for vinyl 

resins. Uses and properties are listed. 

Write for report E-3, Witco Chemical 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 

N.Y. 


Equipment 

Combustion Indicators 

4-p. brochure on visual smoke and com- 
bustion indicators contains drawings and 
suggested installation sketches. Of special 
interest to marine and industrial engi- 
neers. Ess Specialty Corp., 96 S. Wash- 
ington Ave., Bergenfield, N.J. 


Tachometer Heads 

2-p. technical data sheet describes heavy 
duty measuring heads for measuring in- 
stallations and speed under adverse con- 
ditions. No. 56M, Metron Instrument Co., 
432 Lincoln St., Denver 9, Colo. 


Tube Heat Exchanger 

19-p. booklet entitled “The G-R Twin G- 
Fin Section” discusses finned-tube heat 
exchanger with wide application for 
heating and cooling liquids and gases, 
and condensing vapors. No. 1400, Gris- 
com-Russell Co., Dept. K, Massillon, O. 


Liquid Agitators 

16-p. brochure on processing vessels and 
liquid agitators contains outline of types, 
technical details, and __ illustrations. 
Struthers Wells Corp., Mixing Equip- 
ment Division, Warren, Pa. 


Couplings 

4-p. bulletin entitled “De Laval Crown 
Couplings” gives complete data on flex- 
ible couplings, including information on 
construction, horsepower ratings, speeds, 
applications, and selection. De Laval 
Steam Turbine Co., Trenton 2, N.J. 


Elevating Table 

2-p. bulletin describing Raymond Corp.’s 
standard hydraulic elevating tables. Fea- 
tures of the product are outlined, and 
illustrations show the adaptability of the 
equipment. Write for Bulletin 232, The 
Raymond Corp., 5593 Madison St., 
Greene, N.Y. 
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Atlanta 3 Ralph C. Maultsby, 1321 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Walnut 5778-2383 

Chicago 11. Alfred D. Becker, Jr. 
Steven J. “Shaw, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Whitehall 4-7906 

Cleveland 15 . -Vaughan K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 7000 
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Wilshire Biva,, Michigan 3691 

New York 36..... ..Knox Armstrong, 
Robert S. Muller, Charles L Todaro, 
330 West 42 St., LOngacre 4-3000 
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St. Louis 8 
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738 Oliver Bldg., 


3615 Olive St., 
4867 
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4 What do you 

Look for 
when you bu 
Reagents 7 


Uniform Purity 7 Wide Selection- Prompt Service? 


B&A Reagents are always uniform, for their B&A offers over 1,000 purity products of Reagent, ACS, 
purity is predetermined. They are always C.P., U.S.P., N.F. and Technical grades. To supply your 
made to meet or exceed established ACS needs promptly and efficiently, B&A has its own well- 
specifications . . . the strict, impartial purity stocked distributing stations located in key industrial 
requirements set up by the chemical pro- centers from coast to coast. 

fession itself for careful analytical work. Just tell your nearest B&A office what your particular 
reagent requirements are; they will be glad to build 
stocks to meet your special needs. 


Superior Packaging ? 


B&A Reagents are “quality” packaged. Baker and Adamson con- You get everything 
ducts a continuous packaging research program, directed toward woh. 
developing safer, more efficient and more economical containers for you look for when yOu 
all its products. Many of these containers are exclusive B&A devel- 

opments which are recognized as some of the most important use 

advancements in chemical packaging today. 


REAGENTS BAKER & ADA MSON Kegon 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

=a aoe oe ZO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Yi = ee oe oe 
STANDARD ‘ Offices: Albany® © Atlanta ¢ Baltimore * Birmingham® ¢ Boston® * Bridgeport® * Buffalo® 
oF Charloue* ©¢ Chicago* ¢ Cleveland® ¢ Denver* ¢ Detroit® * Houston® ¢ Jacksonville 
eoarey Kalamazoo ¢* Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York® ¢* Philadelphia® © Pittsburgh® 
Portland (Ore.) * Providence* © St. Louis® * San Francisco* * Seattle * Yakima (Wash.) 

In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver® 


AI aee a eee SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PUR 


*Complete stocks are carried here, 








aluminum octoate 


(aluminum di-2-ethylhexanoate) 


An unusually powerful, stable, economical gelling agent 


Witco Aluminum Octoate* gels petroleum solvents 
at room temperature . . . gives firmer gels than 
equivalent amounts of aluminum stearate. Gels 
are more stable to heat . . . show less change in 
viscosity on aging ...do not break down with 
certain additives that destroy stearate gels. 


Witco Aluminum Octoate is always uniform, 
since it is made from a synthetic acid. Efficient 
gelling properties make it more economical than 
other gelling agents. The many, varied applica- 
tions of Witco Aluminum Octoate include: 


Write for literature, samples or technical 
assistance on any of these Witco products: | 
Metallic Stearates Dibutyl Phthalate 
Carbon Black Sunolite® (Anti-sunchecking Wax) 
Paint Driers Plasticizers 
Vinyl! Stabilizers Witcotes® (Asphaltic Mastics) 

Buty! Stearate M. R. (Hard Hydrocarbon) 


Los Angeles ¢ Boston @ Chicago * Houston ¢ Cleveland ¢ San Francisco 


Paints: An effective pigment suspension agent . . . increases brush- 
ability. 

Paint Removers: Increases viscosity of chlorinated solvents... 
gives readier and longer adhesion to paint. 

Shingle Stains, Primers and Sealers: Decreases penetration of stain 
primer or sealer...improves adhesion of subsequent coats of 
paint 

Printing Inks: Economical because of its high gelling power... 
gives stable gels without impairing gloss. In many cases it 
actually improves the gloss of heat set inks. 

Plastics: For ‘‘plastigels’’—thickened viny! plastisols, which have 
new and unusual properties. Plastigels may be extruded, molded, 
spread, embossed, etc., at room temperature under pressures not 
much higher than required for ordinary plastisols. 


*Made in Witco's Chicago plant 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Akron ¢ London and Manchester, England 





